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WELLINGTON DESPATCHES 


I beg to be alloy ul atten 
“N. & Q.” to what seems to me 
desideratum: 1 mean a revised, 
improved edition of the whok 


Wellington’s Despatches. 


man 


Wash- 
Burial 
James's 
ves—Re- 


Heraldic 


tion 


B f, ane : } . ] . 
elore going into the particular reasons io! 


I cannot help dwelling a little, supertl 
it may be, on the general importance 
published in the best possible mé 
extreme interest and utility. 

No more admirab] m del i a 
ever been presented to the world. 
course often been set forth in various 


view, as well as the unsurpassed milit * 


hj Liht “11 ° 
which they exhibit ; and I will on] ly notice 


topic, the thorough e ompleteness with whi 
Duke mastered every subject brought bef 
Many most striking ins tances might be 
The following are all from the 
Te spatches :— 


ic 


tore 


qu le d. 


Supplementary 


On leaving India he furnished the Government 


with several papers and memoirs on its ¢ 
including ac mplete review of the whole 
Wellesley’s internal policy. 

In his brief interval of leisure at ho 


question of contemplated military operations 


Mexico and South Ase rica was referred 
He was never in those countries, but he 


ndition, 
ol Lord 
me, tl 

in 
to him. 
investi- 
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gated the whole condition of them by means of 
books and documents, and there remains to us a 
very long and most elaborate series of papers by 
him, exhausting the subject of carrying on war 
ther . 

On his first embassy to Paris he was instructed 
to bring the question of the Slave Trade before the 
French Government. The merciless Clarkson sent 
to him all his own and Wilberforce’s productions, 
and all the Blue Books. Going there soon after- 
wards, the delighted Clarkson found that the 
Duke had read every word of them, and knew the 
subject as well as himself. 

A small and amusing instance is from the time 

’ his Irish secretaryship. An Irish clergyman 
sends him a play of his own composition. ” The 
Duke acknow ledges it, and says he has read it 
with ple asure. : 

From Gurwood’s collection I will only recall 
the many elaborate letters on the charming subject 
of the Spanish and Portuguese currency. 

Much more might be said. But then, the greater 
the value of these important documents, the more 
the j should be fairly acces- 


important is it that 
sible and readable. 

Now, in the first place, they fill twenty-three 
volumes, according to Gurwood’s first edition, or 

ghteen if we use the second; and this is in fact 
the longest, though in fewer volumes. This alone 
is a great evil. No more certain axiom in itself 
than uéya Bl@Acoy weya KaKov, though the evil may 
often be inevitable, and may be more than com- 
vensated by good. But here the evil might be- 
ond doubt be er atly mitigated. 

In all the latter volumes of this Supplementary 
coll clion, and at a constant and rapid rate of in- 
crease as we approach the close, the Duke’s own 
productions occupy but an exceedingly small por- 

; » whole book, and are buried and over- 
( eat! tain 1 continents of 
en's writing indless coils of red-tape 
Lord Liverpool, Lor athurst, Lord Cas- 
reagh—endless farragos on tactics and cam- 
paigning from General Dumouriez—endless diplo- 
* wanderings from Sir H. Wellesley—chaotic 
nonymous papers, addressed apparently by no one 
to nobody, fill up at least nineteen-twentieths of 
! } by any means that all these have 
no value; many of them have great value. But 
they are like the “ slum ber-lakes ” of Rush- 
worth, Collins, &c«. They are raw material for 
the patient and laborious historian, from which to 
< out his condensed and luminous narrative, 
and are for a totally different purpose from the 
immortal words of a great and original man. 
These are for the general reader—not for the pro- 
fessional author or critic. The delight can hardly 
be expressed with which the said general reader 
arrives and slakes his thirst at these rare foun- 
tains in the desert. 
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I am speaking throughout chiefly of the Sup- 
plementary Despatches, which I have lately gone 
through. It is many years since I read Gurwood, 
but the above remarks are no doubt much less 
applicable to that earlier set. There is too, I am 
aware, a selection from it in one thick volume; 
but that, I apprehend, is on the Elegant Extracts 
or Beauties of Shakespeare principle, or like the 
Selections from Napier, containing nothing but the 
battles. 

Those who appreciate the Duke’s character 
will never be content with this; for often in a 
trifling note on an obscure subject will occur some 
admirable specimen of his sense, public spirit, 
vigour, simplicity, honesty, good temper, tender- 
ness, or humour. Not much of his own writing 
could be spared; but some might, as, for instance, 
mere intiieme of companies and battalions: 
though even here a few might be given as speci- 
mens of his minute attention to detail. 

In one place appears a note of the Duke's, say- 
ing only, that he encloses a certain paper; with 
a foot-note stating that the paper has not been 
found. 

In the next place, consolidation. The two sets 
of letters and despatches are not consecutive but 
parallel, each imperfect without the other; and 
nothing can be more inconvenient than for the 
reader of the second set to be continually referred, 
at most interesting — to papers in the first 
set, which he probably has not at hand, and with- 


out which the pages before him are only half, if 


at all, intelligible. 

So far, I suppose, is clear that we ought to 
have one continuous collection, containing only 
the Duke’s own letters, with as much of other 
men’s (or notices of such) as are requisite to make 
them jntelligible. 

But there is a good deal besides this to be de- 

sired. “ 
The Editor of the new series is the present 
Duke ; and the world is greatly indebted to him 
for it. It forms an immense and most valuable 
addition to what we had before, and the book is 
faultlessly and handsomely printed, and published 
in a most convenient form. But it is no discredit 
to the Duke to say that he is not a professional 
literary man ; and none but such an one could deal 
satisfactorily with a vast mass of documents of this 
peculiar character. I think it cannot be doubted 
that there are in this work editorial deficiencies 
calling loudly for correction, besides what I have 
already noticed. 

For one thing, there is no Index, nor even Table 
of Contents. 

Next, a most interesting part of the editorial 
function in a miscellaneous collection of letters, is 
to give some information to the reader about the 
various correspondents. This has been hardly 
attempted. In the Peninsular War most of those 





to whom the Duke wrote are so well known that 
it is of less consequence. But in India he wrote 
frequently and familiarly to many, both civilians 
and military men, and evidently held them in 
great regard and even attachment, of whom I 
apprehend the ordinary reader knows but little — 
as Colonel Stevenson (to whose child he was god- 


| father, and whose connexion with the battle of 


Assye was somewhat like that of Bliicher with 
Waterloo), Colonel Montresor, Mr. Webbe, Mr. 
Duncan, and others. It would certainly be pos- 
sible, though sometimes at the cost of some rather 
troublesome inquiry among Government Offices, 
&c., to give in a note a short account of the lives 
and deaths of these persons. 

And so of events generally, even slight ones, 
when it can be done. 

One of the rare cases in which the Editor has 
partially done this will illustrate the interest 
which would attend it. Somewhere in the collec- 
tion is an inimitable little note from the Duke to 
a lady who wrote to him with the absurd request 
that Ae should order home one of his officers in 
order that he might get married, on the ground 
that the young lady to whom he was engaged was 
dying of love. The request of course could not 
be granted; but we are told in a note that the 
poor young officer did contrive to get married, and 
was shortly afterwards killed at Vittoria—a pathe- 
tic little incident surely worth recording. 

All I have said, it seems to me, must be so 
obvious to readers of the book, that I cannot but 
suspect it may have been said already in some of 
the reviews. But if not, I wish that the attention 
of the literary world might be directed to it, and 
that communications might be opened on the sub- 
ject with the Duke, who, I feel sure, would readily 
give the requisite permission and facilities. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


THE THATCHED HOUSE, AT HODDESDON. 


The Thatched House, at Hoddesdon,” where 
Venator “ purposed to drink his morning draught, 
though immortalised by Izaak Walton, and so 
made dear to the admirers of his Complete Angler, 


[* It is more fully described in the First Edition, 
where Viator says : —“ Sir, I shall almost answer your 
hopes ; for my purpose is to be at Hodsden, three miles 
short of that town [ Ware}, I will not say before I drink, 
but before I break my fast: for I have appointed a friend 
or two to meet me there, at the Thatcht House, about 
nine of the clock this morning ; and that made me 50 
early up, and indeed to walk so fast.” To which Piscator 
replies : —“ Sir, I know the Thatcht House very well. 
I often make it my resting place, and taste a cup of ale 
there, for which liquor that place is very remarkable ; 
and to that house I shall, by your favour, accompany 
you.”—Ep, “N. & Q.”] 
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has long disappeared; and in almost every re- 
cent notice of Hoddesdon that I have seen, is | 
stated to have occupied the site of the Thatched | 
Cottages adjoining Buffaloe’s Head Shot, by the | 
Ware Road, at the northern extremity of the 
town. This statement is found among other places 
in Mr. Jesse’s edition of Walton’s Angler, pub- 
lished by Mr. Bohn; where it is made on the 
authority of a note in Major's edition. 

This statement is certainly incorrect; though 
the Thatched Cottages formerly existed as a 
ublic house, called the Buffaloe’s Head; but the 
hatched House, to which Walton referred, was 
situated in the centre of the town of Hoddesdon, 
on the east side of Chapel Hill, near the Old 
Chapel or Clock House (now Town Hall), and 
not far from the site of the old Market Cross and 
Market House. 

My authority for this is an authentic copy of — 


“A Circuit of the Bounds of the Parish of Great Am- 
well, as they were recorded by Thomas Hassall, Clerk, 
Vicar there, anno 1634, and so observed in his day,” 


in which the following mention is made of the 
Thatched House, viz. — 

“In the parish of Amwell from Cunnisbyes, or the 
Bell, we go up the town to Hoddesdon, taking in all those 
houses which stand together on the same side as the 
Feathers, the Thatched House and others till we come to 
the White Hart, an inn fronting the New Town House, 
over against Lord’s Lane.” 


I am also enabled to confirm this evidence, 
from the information of a respectable inhabitant 
of the town, who has, in the course of his profes- 
sional duties, seen and examined deeds relating to 
the Thatched House in which its site was repre- 
sented as agreeing with the description given in 
the perambulation quoted. A part of the parish 
of Great Amwell is situate in Hoddesdon, forming, 
as it were, islands in Hoddesdon. The Bell Inn, 
spoken of in the Perambulation, is still the Bell 
Inn ; on the north side of it is the original “ Way” 
from the town down to the Lea. The front of the 
Hoddesdon Brewery adjoining the Bell is built on 
the site of the Feathers; and the house on the 
south side of the Brewery gateway, with inclosed 
square grass plot in front, is built on the site of 
the old Thatched House. It is now the residence 
of Charles Peter Christie, Esq., a highly respected 
gentleman, one of the firm of the Hoddesdon 
Brewery —Messrs. Christie & Co. 

CuHArtes Wuittry, Jun. 


[We are sure this information will be very a ceptable 
to all Waltonians. We wish Mr. Wuit.ey would, with 
the assistance of his friend, ascertain who was the “ Harry 
Bailey ” of the Thatched House, the host who supplied 
the good ale for which it was “ very remarkable.”—Ep 
“N.& Q.”] , = 
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THE FIRST MAYOR OF WINCHESTER. 

In the account supplied by the public journals 
of the restoration of the “ Butter-cross” at Win- 
chester, by G. G. Scott, Esq., which has been re- 
cently completed, and (asthe common phrase now 
expresses it), “inaugurated,” I find that one of 
the figures inserted in this structure is said to 


| represent — 


“Florence de Lunn, Winchester’s first Mayor, holding 
in his hand a scroll inscribed Charta Privilegiorum, in 
reference to the privileges conferred on the city of Win- 
chester by the Charter of 1184, granted by King Henry 

L” 


Having had occasion to make particular in- 
quiries into the municipal history of this ancient 
city, I beg to send you a very condensed account 
of the results I arrived at, as farasthey bear upon 
this subject, that the local tradition embodied 
in this figure of “ Winchester’s first Mayor” may 
be rated at its true historical value. And first, 
respecting the claim of this “ Florence de Lunn” 
to such a distinguished position. In the Muni- 


| ment-room over Westgate is a painted list of the 


Mayors of Winchester, forming part of what are 
known as the “City Tables,” which is printed in 
the Appendices of both Wavell’s and Milner’s His- 
tories. In this list, Florence de Lunn stands first 
and also second, under the dates 1184 and 1185. 
Wavell, whose book was published in 1773, and 
who acknowledges his great obligations to an un- 


| published predecessor (soon to be mentioned), 


adorns his second volume with a portrait of 
“Florence de Lunn, first Mayor of Winchester, 
,.D. 1184,” with a strip of parchment inscribed 


| Charta Privilegioin his hand, and choicely habited 


in the costume familiar to us all, through Hou- 
braken’s engraved portrait of Henry IV.! This is 
the whole evidence in his favour. 

Wavell’s portrait needs must stand on its own 
merits. I hope it has been faithfully followed in 
this figure in the “ Butter-cross.” But as for the 
Tables, as far as their origin can be ascertained, 
they were compiled in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and were founded upon the re- 
searches of Alderman John - Trussell, a diligent 
antiquary (of the class then extant in provincial 
cities), whose “ History” still exists in MS., and 
which, from a very careful examination of it, I 
can certify to contain not more than the usual 
amount of “ human stupor” prevalent in histories 


| of those days, in proportion to facts, more or less 


clearly seen and recorded. Milner, in his Ap- 
pendix, with great ease demolished the historical 
portion of them: the credit to be given to the 
List of Mayors may be judged from two or three 
facts, taken at random from notes relating to the 


subject. No mention is made in it of Nicholas 


Koppinger, most probably mayor in 1244-5; nor 


| of Thomas Bowland, whose monument in the 


Cathedral records that he had held this office, and 
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in the fifteenth century. In the year 1266 the 
list has the name of Ade de Froyle, but the Plach 
Book of the Corporation calls the mayor by the 
name of Simon. In 1298 it has Jerman Hardy 
when a charter in Madox shows Richard Gabriel. 
Two years later we find Raymond Wilson, whilst 
authentic documents give John Tytinge. 

From the “City Tables” we must turn to 


1 1 


Trussell. He distinctly states that the city had a 


mayor in 1182; but the first name he gives is 
that of Roger de Lune in 1187, who appears as 
Roger de Long, in 1196, in the List. Laurence 
de Ann (the district of Andover) he calls Laurence 


de Lune, as we find by comparing a copy of the 
same charter in his MS. and in Madox; and we 
know Laurence de Ann to be correct, because the 
name occurs in the contemporary “ Inquest” 
printed by Mr. Smirke, in the Archeological 
Journal (vol. vii.) The Tables transfer this Lau- 
rence de Ann, under Trussell’s pseudonym for 
him, to the year 1189! Just as Trussell himself 
has transferred Roger de Inkepenne from the 
reign of Edward I. ( Madox) to that of Henry IL, 
in the year 1186; the “ Tables” placing him in 
1188! 

The exact date of the establishment of the 
mayoralty is absolutely unknown. The two 


earliest known charters date themselves, by aid of 


the signatures to them, between 1158 and 1163; 
and in them reference is made to a charter granted 
by Henry I. 
trading privileges, and not one word of incorpora- 
tion. The same may be said of a charter granted 
by Richard I.; and in fact, not till the charter of 
1587, granted by Queen Elizabeth, is there to be 
found any mention of a mayor of Winchester in a 
charter. This grant, however, speaks of Win- 
chester as having had a mayor “time out of 
mind”; and so, according to legal phrase, it had. 
But the first authentic notice of a mayor of Win- 
chester occurs in the first year of King John’s 
reign, 1199; and the Nicholas Koppinger I have 
spoken of already is the earliest mayor of all, and 
he in 1244-5, whose name is credibly recorded ! 

This Nicholas Koppinger, both as a man who 
actually lived, and the first-named mayor, might 
be regarded as having another very valid claim to 
the post now assigned to the never-existent 
“Florence de Lunn;” for it was he who, for the 
benefit of the city, and at his own expense, re- 
moved the Drapery, or Cloth Hall, from the Mint, 
in the street, now called the Square, into High 
Street, to the Penthouse, which has been called 
“The Mint” ever since, in consequenc (See the 
Tarrages of 1408.) 

Trussell speaks of a charter of King John, 
granting to the citizens of Winchester his jwra 
regalia, and other privileges, as existing in his 
days. It is quite possible that this charter, or 
some copy of it, might yet be discovered ; and pro- 


But these charters speak only of 
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bably enough it would show who was historically 
and not according to Trussell, the City Tables, 
Wavell, and the new Butter Cross, the first mayor 
f Winchester. B. B. Woopwarp. 


Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


EPTTAPHS ABROAD.* 


I now send the continuation and 
Raw] ’s notes of epitaphs in the J 
College at R me, and hope in a ut ire ani 
communication to forward from the same 
those in the Irish and Scotch Colleges, with a 
few found in churches elsewhere. It is worth 
mentioning that the stone, formerly in the mona- 
stery of the Celestines at Paris, which bears the 
French inscription to the Duchess of Bedford, 
printed at p. 129, vol. vii. is now preserved amidst 
the countless treasures of the Hétel de Cluny, 
where I saw it in June last. And it may save 
some visitors to Paris the weary walking and the 
vain inquiries which I made on several days, to 
note that although the Scotch College has dis- 
appeared, and its very name is unknown in the 
street where it was situated (where even an abbé 
whom I addressed could give me no information, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of which the 
porter of the Irish College was equally ignorant), 
its Chapel, which contains such deeply interesting 
memorials of a fallen royal race, is to be found in 
No. 33 of the Rue des Fosses de St. Victor, a 
large recently-erected building, described on its 
front as being an elementary school of seience, 
where it is preserved as the domestic chapel of 
this institution, duly licensed by the Archbishop 
of Paris. The ante-chapel, in which is the monu- 
ment to the exiled monarch (which remains in 
good condition, and is covered with a curtain), is 
used as the scientific museum of the school. 
Whatever may have been the sins and errors 
of the later Stuarts, few, I imagine, can look 
unmoved by sympathy and respect upon the re- 
lics of a diserowned family, and of the unshaken 
loyalty which clung to it to the last, which are 
gathered in this obscure corner. It is strange 
that so little interest appears to be usually evinced 
with regard to these memorials, concerning 50 
closely the history of our own country, that the 
existence of this ‘chapel of the old Scottish Col- 
lege is altogether ignored in most of the Guide- 
Books; and it was only on applying at last 
Messrs. Galignani’s, that, by reference to a guide- 
book, published, I think, in this presé nt year, 
the precise information of locality (directing one 
to a building where else one would never have 
turned) was courteously afforded to me. 


*¢ 





+ 


* Continued from 3*¢ S. vii. 444. 
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On another white marble gravestone, in capit 
following inscription : — 
“D. O. M. 
Joanni Simons, nobili Anglo, 
Georgii, equitis aurati, 
et Margarite, 
de baronibus Molineux, 
filio, 
eximiz indolis 
ac fortitudinis 
adolescenti, 
jui in aula Magne Britanni 
honoribus functus, 
dum ad majora tenderet 
breptus morte, 
piissime obiit 
xiii. Aug. anno Dihi MpcLXxrx. 
({mantissimo filio mater 
afflicta posuit.” 


i another white marble gravestone is this 


“D. O. M. 
Hic jacet R. P. Franciscus 
Fenwick, Anglus, Ordinis 
S. Benedicti Congregat. 
Anglican, 

S. Theologiz doct. Sorboii. 
Jacobo Il. Anglix Regi a 
sacris domesticis, 
magister generalis 
sui ordinis, 
conventus Parisiensis 
Prior, 
demum a capitulo 
generali abbas presidens 
Collegii Gregoriani de 
urbe creatus, obiit iii. 
Calend. Noy. an. Salu. 
MDCXCIV. 
wetatis sux L. 
Requiescat in pace.” 





On another white marble gravestone is this 


“D. O. M. 
Franc. Moro, nobili Anglo, 
qui bonis, patria, amicis, 
pro tide Catholica relictus, 
A®° Jubilai Romam 
veniens, exilii sui an. vi. 
atis LX. 
obiit, 8 Octobris mpLxxv. 
Georgius Morus filius 
unigenitus chariss® 
patri posuit.” 





nother white marble gravestone is this 


“D. O. M. 
R. D. Jo. Setono, Pr? Anglo 
Theologie professori candidiss®, 
qui post duriss* vincula et 
multa adversa pro sacrorum 
dogmatum assertione perpessa, 
Romam ex patria exul venit, 
ubi an® wtatis sue LxXx° 
animam Deo dicavit, 
xiiii Kal. Aug. MpLxvn. 
R.S., Anglus, ex test? her. 
opt. mer. p.c.” 


Rawl. MS. Miscell. 730, English College at Rome. On 
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1 another white marble gravestone is this inscrip- 
— tion: — 
" , “D. O. M. 


Richardo Walmesley 
secundo genito, 
et ex morte primi fratri 
hwredi, Richardi Walmesley 
bilis armigeri de Dunkenhall, 
comitatus Lancastrensis, 
et Marie Fromounds, 
filia et heredis 
Bartholomei Fromounds 
de Cheame, 
nobilis item armig 
comitatis Surriensis, 
ui wt. an. xx. urbem ingressus, 
decimo quarto post die, 


non tam celeri 
1am felici morte abreptus, 
in ea piissime quievit, 
secundo Dec. an. MDCLXXX. 
inscri Charis filii cineribus 
mater illacrymans posuit.” 
On another white marble gravestone 
tion: — 
“D. O. M. 
Rey. Dno Guilielmo Harto, 
ilias Hargravio, 
Presbytero Anglo, 
patria Lancastrensi, 
icre theologiz 
t philosophix 
riis in academiis 
prof ssori, 
postremo vero in pontificio 
Romane sapientiz studio, 
juo in munere post diuturnos 
ad Dei obsequium 
labores, carceris etiam «rumnas 
pro fide in Anglia toleratas, 
pie mortem obiit, 
xiiii Calendas Januarii MpcLx, 
wtatis suze anno LXIIII. 
; Bonis omnibus pios 
imscrip- in usus erogavit. (Sic in MS.) 
Curatores posuerunt.” 


On another, under a person in an episcopal habit, in 


apitals, is this inscription : — 
“ Hic jacet P. Pr. Joannes 
Shirwood eps. Dunelmen 
serenniss. (sic in MS.) Regis Anglie 
orator, qui obiit xii Ja- 
nuarii, an. M.COCC.XCII, 
cujus anima in pace quiescat.” 


On another white marble gravestone, in capitals, is 


this inscriptio 
Inscri “DPD. O. M. 
rhome Gagio, equiti 
Baronetto, Anglo Sussexiensi, 
patre honoribus ac nominibus, 
matre nobilitate pari, 
Maria Tankervilla, 
ilias Camberlana, nato, 
familiz non magis 
reneris claritate 
quam perpetua fidei Catholica 
constantia illustris 
principi, 
qui in ipso wtatis flor« 
ipsoque in almam urbem ingressu 





this inscrip- 
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Deo animam, corpus terre 
inter cives suos, tradidit, 

xxii. Novembris Anno Dili mpcix. 
Joannes Gagius eques 
baronettus carissimo fratri 
meerens posuit.” 


On another white marble gravestone is this inscrip- 
tion following : — 
“D. O. M. 
D. Hugoni Odoeno nobili Cambro 
Britano Carnarviensi, qui, florente 
adhuc wtate, patriam heresi infectam 
fugiens, L annos in Gallia, Hisp*, Belgio, 
Italia, vivens, exulio (sic in MS.) consenuit, cujus 
opera et consilio uterque Philippas Hisp. 
es, Albertus Austrie et Burgundi«e 
et Alexander Parme duces in rebu 
gravissimis sunt usi. Catholicam 
contra sectarios fidem semper pro 
virili adjuvit prov exitque usque adeo ut 
illius zelo exagitati hwretici insidias 
struere, calumniis traducere, nov as 
indies illi molestias procudere, usque 
ad extremum vite spim non destit 
rint, quas 6€s erecto semper et in- 
fracto aid vel contempsit vel supera- 
vit; cujus in Deum pietas, liberalitas in 
pauperes, in bonos dés benevolentia, 
ereptum terris celo dignum reddi- 
derunt. Rome octogenerarius (sic in MS.) Romane, 
fidei propugnator acerrimus, maximo 
Catholicorum Anglorum dolore, moritut 
iii Calend. Junii, anno 
MDCXVIIII. 
Collegium Anglorum insigni benefac- 
tori, et Carolus Guineus, ex sorore 
nepos, ex testamento hwres, 
amantissimo avunculo, posuere.” 





On another white marble gravestone is this inscrip- 
tion : — 
“D. O. M. 
Gabrieli Alano, pietate ac 
vit# innocentia singulari, 
quem ut amoris sanctique 
exilii vinculum cum Gulielmo 
fratre, Cardinale Angli«, 
in vita conjunxerat, sic nec 
locus ipse in morte separavit 
Obiit die xxiiii. Martii, anno 
wtatis sue Lvi, humane 
salutis mpxcvi. Thomas Alanus avunculi 
optimi amantissimi 
memorne 
posuit.” 


On another white marble gravestone is this inscription 
in capitals : — 
“D. O. M. 
Edm*° Danieli, pbro 
Anglo, Ec. Ca Heref. 
deca®, qui propter suam 
in fide Cae constantiam 
multa passus, dignit> 
oibus spoliatus, post 
an xiii. in exilio Rome 
transactos, obiit 
xxx Octo" MDLXXVIL., 
wtatis sux an® LVIL. 
Mauri™ Clenocus 
et Guli™® Elias 
meesti pos.” 


On another white marble gravestone is this inscription 
in capitals : — 
“D. O. M. 
Andree Aiton, nobilis Scoti, 
patria Fifensi, Dumblanen, 
ecclé cancellarii, rectoris 
de Spot, viri optimi, fide 
( Sic ing ac integritate insignis, 
MS.) litterarumque culti et ornati 
in maxima honorum et fortu 
narum expetatione functi 
lamentabile sepulcrum 
. lac rys bene merenti posuit. 
| Vixit annis xxxii, mensibus 
} octo et diebus xv. 
obiit die xii Octobris 
MDXXVIII.” 





On another white marble gravestone, partly cover 
by a bench is, in capitals, this inscription: — ~ 
“ Thome Wythy.... 
Anglorum editu..... 
taciturnitate qua 
virtutes Britanni ..... 
Inventores sibime ..... 
munt nullisecund .... 
( hristophorus eeeeees 
prothonotarius . 
mpvuu. 4 Sep.” 


On another, under a busto of a priest is, in capitals, this 
| inseription : — 
* Edvardo Scot, Lo- 
ndonien., jure cons., 
cubiculario Pont. 
Regioque sollicitatori, 
et hujus Hospitalis 
integerrimo gubern- 
atori, Hospital. soci ** 
pientiss. bene merenti 
pos. Vix. an. Xu. obiit 
ix. Kl. Aug. mpm.” 
} 
] 


On another white marble gravestone is, in capitals 
this inscription : — 
“D. O. M. 
Audoeno Ludovico Cambro-Britanno 
U. J. D. ac Professori Oxonii in Anglia 
ac Regio Duaci in Flandria, Archidia- 
cono Hannoniz et canonico in me- 
tropolitana Cameracensi atque offi- 
ciali generali utriusque signature, 
referendario Caroli Cardinalis 
Borrot Archiepiscopi Mediolanen- 
sis, vicario generali Gregorii XIII. 
et Xisti V. in congregatione de con- 
sultationibus episcoporum et regu- 
larium, a secretis episcopo Cassa- 
nensi, Gregorii XIV. ad Helvetios nun- 
tio, Clementis VIII. Apostolicae visita- 
tionis in alma urbe adjutori. Anglos 
in Italia, Gallia ac Belgia omni ope 
semper juvit, atque ejus imprimis opera 
hujus Collegii ac Duacensis et Rhemensis 
é fundamenta jacta sunt. 
Vixit annos lxi, menses ix, dies xxiix, 
} exul a patria xxxvi. 
obiit xiv. Octobris Mpxcv. 
Ludovicus de Torres, Archiepiscopus 
Montis Regalis, amico posuit.” 







7 


On another white marble gravestone, in capitals, 
this following inscription : — 
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Deo Trino Uni. 
Gulielmo Alano Lancastrensi, S.R.E. 
presb. Card. Anglie, qui extorris patria, 
perfunctus laboribus diuturnis in 
orthodoxa religione tuenda, sudoribus 
multis in seminariis ad salutem patrize 
instituendis, fovendis, periculis plurimis 
b ece. Rom., opere, scriptis, omni corporis 
et animi contentione, defensam, hic in 
ejus gremio, scientix, pietatis, modestix, 
integritatis, fama et exemplo clarus ac 
niis omnibus charus, occubuit, xvii. cal. Nov. 
an. eta. LX, exilii xxxiii., Sal. huma. 
MDXCIV, 
inter lacrymas exulum pro religione, 
civium perpetuum illorum effugium. 
Gabriel Alanus frater, Thomas Heschetus 
sororis filius, fratri, avunculo, chariss. 
optimo optimeque merito 
meerentes posuerunt.” 
On another white marble gravestone is this inscription 
n capitals : — 
“Dp. O. M. 
Patri Roberto Personio, Anglo, Somersetano, 
Societatis Jesu, 
acerdoti integerrimo atque doctissimo, 
et hujusce Collegii optimo moderatori, 
qui ad animi cultum, ad studium pietatis, 
ad Anglie conversionem, Collegiorum 
domiciliis ac diversoriis per opportuna 
loca, qua per ipsum ex integro 
constitutis, qua collocupletatis 
ab ipso, magne spei convocavit, magnis 
laboribus instituit, juventutem Hispali, 
Vallisoleti, Gadibus, Ulyssiponi, Duaci, 
Audomari, Rome ; quo duce et socio pater 
Edmundus Campianus, Catholice reipublica 
ropugnator acerrimus, in Angliam primus 
ex Societate trajecit, quoque vindice 
et patrono veritatis, hostium passim exagitata | 
temeritas, libris, scriptis, sermonibus, literis, 
exemplis, defensa religio, recreata sanctitas. 
Cum inter hxc ipse nullam caperet partem 
concesse quietis, nullum a suo capite recusaret 
discrimen honestissima defensionis, 
semper paratus, semper erectus, 
iper in mediam flammam irrumpens, anime magne 
prodigus, omnino vir, Lx. explevit annos, 
ex queis sex et triginta in Soc. Jesu 
per omnia virtutis 
exempla transegit. 
Obiit xv Aprilis 
Mpcx.” 
? Against the north wall, under an effigies in relievo at 
full length of a bishop in pontificalibus, is this inscription 
in capitals : — 


“D. O. M. 
Christophoro Archiep. Eboracen. 
S. Praxed. presb. cardinali Anglie, 
a Julio II. pont. max. ob egregiam 
operam 8S, R. E. prestitam dum sui 
Regis legatus esset assumpto, 
quam mox et domi et foris castris 
pontificiis prefect. tutatus est. 
Obiit prid. id. Jul. A. Sal. 
MDXu111.” 
In the west wall, on a white marble monument, is this 
inscription, partly obscured by the confessional chair ; — 
“D. O. M. 
R. D. Nicholao Mortono, pro. Anglo, 
sacre theologia doctori clar®, qui 


amicis char* ceterisq3 bonis dibus pro 
fide Catholica in patria amissis A° 
. LXXV, xtatis vero Lxv1, Rome 
mortuus est, A.D. MDLXXx1I, d. xxvii. m. Ja- 
. . . . « Voluit eodem tumulo cum 
° - cum quo eadem religionis 
.... Anglia aufugit Romwq3 simul venit. 
. . - » Mortonus nepos amantissimus 
patruo posuit.” 


W. D. Macray. 
( To be continued.) 


Sr. Wirnsvurea’s Wet at East DEREHAM, 
Norro.k. — Last year I sent a communication to 
“N. & Q.” connected with St. Withburga’s Well. 
A few days ago I visited the well again, and was 
surprised to find that the water was nearly all 
dried up. On mentioning the fact to the respected 
vicar (the Rey. B. J. Armstrong, B.A.), I was 
informed that the railway authorities at Dere- 
ham had lately sunk a very deep Artesian well, 
which was no doubt the cause of St. Withburga’s 
Well having become so dry. He also told me 
that he was afraid the “ sacred well’ would soon 
become “a thing of the past” altogether, and 
that the spring which hitherto— according to the 


| ancient legend — was said to have risen on the 


very spot where the body of St. Withburga had 
reposed, was now considered by the evidence of 
recent excavations to rise about a mile on the 
other side of the town. 

The vicar has lately published an interesting 
Guide to the parish church of East Dereham, in 
which he quotes a curious receipt left on the high 
altar by the Lord Abbot of Ely, after the body of 
the saint had been removed to Ely by the monks. 
It is as follows : — 

“TI, Abbot of Ely, and Lord of Dereham, by and with 

the consent and approval of Edgar the King, have trans- 
lated the body of St. Withburga to be hereafter kept in 
Ely Abbey with increased splendour and reverence ; and 
This, Presbyter of Dereham, is my Receipt for the blessed 
Body aforesaid.”— Historia Eliensis. 
This document was found on the altar, written 
on parchment, when the mass-priest entered the 
church the morning following the translation of 
the body. 

On the road leading to the beautiful vicarage is 
a fine picturesque old cottage bearing the date 
of 1503, which tradition points out as having 
been part of “ Bishop Bonner’s Palace.” Accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. Armstrong, Edmund 
Bonner was vicar of Dereham in 1534, where he 
remained (according to White’s Norfolk Directory, 
p. 936, ed. 1864), till the year 1540, when he be- 
came Bishop of London. 

The present vicar has made great improvements 
in the parish church, particularly in the chancel, 
where the Piscina and Sedilia have been admirably 
restored. J. DaLTon. 

Norwich. 
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Inn Srens. — These lines I once saw over the 
door and on the sign of a beer-shop in Whit- 
church, Hants, the oceupant of which was a tailor, 
and his house was known by the sign of “The 


Cabbage,” a representation of the vegetable, of 


which the tailors are suid to be so fond, being 
placed on the sign : — 
“ All of their honesty will prate, 
But who observes the plan ? 
Kings, Priésts, and Ministers of Stati 
Will cabbage all they can ; 
Let me this precedent pursue, 
And cabbage all I can from you.” 
The above was over the door, and the following 
appeared on the sign : — 

“ Let Father Mathew rave and rant, 
And spurn those blessings Heaven has sent ; 
I hail with joy a gift so dear 
Bestowed on man, his heart to cheer. 
Don’t heed old Father Mathew’s tale, 
Nor take his pledge to drink no ale. 
I'll pledge my cask good ale supplies, 
Drink! but be moderate and wise.” 

J. W. BatcHetor. 

Odiham. 

The following are taken from the Standard for 
September 4, 1865 : — 

“ There is a sign with the following inscription at Ham 
Green, between Aylesbury and Bicester, upon a public- 
house kept by Jhon Huff : — 

“ Jhon Huff, he sells cood beer, and that’s enough. 

Stop! there is a mistake here : 
He sells foreign wine and spirits as well as beer.” 

Again : — 

“ The inscription on Farmer Peek’s house, on the road 
frem Cape Town to Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope : — 

“ Multum in parvo, pro bono publico ; 
Entertainment for man or beast all of a row, 
Lekker host as much as you please ; 
Excellent beds without any fleas. 

Nos patriam fugimus—now we are here, 
Vivamus, let us live by selling beer, 

On donne & boire et A manger ici; 

Come in and try it whoever you be— 
The Gentle Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” 


Tuomas T. Drer 


Erasmus “ De Contempru Munpr.”—In 1533, 
Thomas Berthelet, King’s printer, sent from his 
press a little volume in 12mo, entitled Erasmus 
De Contemptu. Mundi, and purporting to be ren- 
dered into English by Thomas Paynel. But in 
Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great 
Britain, edited by Mrs. Wood, i. 306, I find that, 
at the request of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, 
Gentian Hevet translated this same work, and 
published it in 1533! No translation by Hevet 
appears to be known, but it is remarkable that 
Paynel’s version was printed in the year men- 
tioned by Mrs. Wood. The volume consists of 
89 leaves, not 88, as stated by Lowndes. The 
last is occupied by a table 

W. Carew Haziirt. 
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PEDIGREE. —I see that in the new edition of 
Webster's Dictionary the derivation from “ par 
degrés”’ is retained. The derivation from “ pied 
de grue” is only alluded to. I remember the 
late George Offor, Esq., once showed me a curious 
broad-sheet, in which this word was printed “ pedi- 
grue” clearly pointing to the etymology which 
Webster does not follow. , B. H. €. 


ATLANTIC CABLE.—It is proposed that on the 
next attempt to lay an Atlantic cable two separate 
ones should be used. The shore ends being se- 
cured at Valentia and Newfoundland, the cables 
may be paid out simultaneously ; when arriving at 
a certain point a splice may be made, and the en- 
tire cable committed to the deep. Had this course 
been adopted the late fatal disaster would have 
been avoided. A. C. 


Dates oF Books AND Pampnets.—I wish you 
would permit me, through your columns, to call 
the attention of authors and publishers to the 
importance of placing the year of publication upon 
the title-pages of their works. I have lately had 
to refer to several pamphlets published within the 
last ten years, for statistical and other information, 
and have had considerable trouble in finding out 
the date to which the information was brought up 
The value of an author’s opinions or facts will 
often depend upon the precise time they were 
uttered. T. B. 


Queries. 
HAD LIONEL, DUKE OF CLARENCE, A SON? 


“ Certainly not,” will probably be the answer 
immediately suggested to the mind of any gene- 
alogist who may read the question. I must beg, 
however, a moment's attention to the subject. 
There is one passage in one of the Issue Rolls, 
which, if we are to take exactly as it stands, there 
ean be no doubt of the existe we of a son of Lionel. 
If we regard it as a mistake on the part of the 
scribe, the question may yet be answered in the 
negative. I scarcely like to decide the point on 
my own responsibility, and should be grateful to 
any of your correspondents who would give me 
his opinion as to whether the evidence adduced 
below is sufficient, on the one hand, for the ac- 
ceptance of the passage as it stands, or, on the 
other, for the supposition of a mistake on the part 
of the writer of the Roll. 

The passage in question (which for more accu- 
racy, I give verbatim), is as follows : — 

“ Isabelle filie dii R. p manus ppas apud Elthm de 
p*st sobiend’ ad volunt’ R. vids, in p’t’ eiusdem Cupe 
vocate Tripe deaurata et aymellat’ e vnius parue Cupe p 
ipam lit de dono suo primogenito Leonelli Com’ Dulnestr 


fit dni R. £21.2. 6.” (Jseue Roll, 6 Nov. [1355] 


| 30 E. IIL) 
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This one word, “ primogenito,” is that on which 
the whole question turns. I have examined the 
word carefully and no examination will change 
its appearance to “pr i‘mogenita.”” This word, 
then, cannot refer to PI ~ ilippa, the only hitherto 
acknowledged child of Lionel, unless we suppose 
some slip of the sc ribe’s pen. The arguments pro 
al id con ap pear to me to be as foll ws:— 

1. On the 9th of October — we find a 
reward to John Prior, vi alet, for bringing news to 
the King “de natiuitate fit Comitisse Dulnestre 
consort’ Leonelli fit R.” This does not help us, 
since there is no need to remark that “fii’’ may 
stand for either “ fii” or “jilie.” But am I not 
right in supposing, that the contraction generally, 
if not always, implies the masculine gender, 
where the context does not lead to a different 
cone nclusion : ? 

. The birth of Phil ippa is set dpe by various 
writers as 1855 or 1356, and all assert that it 
took place at Eltham. I find no other intimation 
of the birth of a child Lionel, and from the 
preceding passage it is evident that the money 
paid to Lady Isabel for the cups was given at 
Eltham. The first mention of Philippa is in the 
same Roll, under the date of Feb. 15, 1356, 
when 202. was paid to Reginald de Pyrpount f 
the expe nses of the “fit Com’ Dulnestre” in the 
Abbey of Campsey. This entry ee. ars in the 
Paschal Roll for the same A ar, where the “ filie’ 
is given in full. (July 4. Pasch. 30 E. Til.) If 
the entry relate to the birth of Philippa, she 
must have been sent to Campsey Abbey when 
only a few weeks old. On the 20th ot Oc tober, 
1357, and at Christmas, further payments are 
made to Reginald de Pyrpount, for Easter term, 
when it appears that Philippa was still at Camp- 
sey. On the 9th of October, 1358, the last pay- 
ment is made for Philippa’s sojourn at Campsey. 
It is paid this time to the Countess of Ulster her 
mother, and the entry states that she remained at 
Campsey for two years. (Mich. 38 E. IIL) 
After this date, the name of Phili ippa is always 
found accompanying that of her mother. We 
may therefore suppose that her sojourn at Camp- 
sey was from the close of 1355 to that of 1357. 

3. The gift of these gilt cups may intimate that 
Lady Isabel v or was to have been (for th 
death of the chil d may have prevented it) one of 
the sponsors for the infant. Hardyng informs us 
( Chron. p. 333) that the sponsors of Philippa 
were, the Queen, the ,Arehbish yp of York, and 
the Countess of 7 rw 

4. If the child 1} rn in 1355 were a brother of 
Philippa, she must have been older than he, 
the dates of her resi ecm at C amnpee) show. Yi 
Lionel Duke of Clarence i 
1355. 

Let me ask also, where was Campsey Abbey ? 
I find it spelt in the Issue Rolls—Caump« sev, 


was only seventeen in 
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Caumpsey, and Campesse. In an extract from 
Rot. Pat. 21 E. II1., in Rymer’s MS., it is spelt 
Caumpesee. Was it in England or Ireland? The 
circumstances of the death of the Duchess of 
Clarence render this a point desirable to be ascer- 
tained. The reason for Philippa’s sojourn there 
was that she might be under the care of her grand- 
mother, Matilda of Lancaster, Countess of Ulster, 
who took the veil at Campsey in 1343. 

Must I, then, conclude from the above that 
the scribe of the Issue Rolls wrote primogenito 
through a mere slip of the pen? I wish he had 
let his pen slip at some word of less genealogical 
and biographical importance. HERMENTRUDE. 


Anna Bottena Prennres.—How is one to ac- 
count for the name of Anna Bollena given to 
English pennies in Flanders? People whom I 
have asked say that it is from the figure with the 
shield and trident. W. Hl. James WEALE. 

Bru 

Anonymovs.—l. The Black Dwarf. This was 
he title of a Whig political periodical published 
about 1819. It contains several dramatic pieces. 
Two having the signature W. R. H., and another 
having the title of “Gotham in Alarm,” by “an 
Oddfellow.” Can any of your res aders give any 
information regarding the authors hip? 

2. Who is author of Poems of Early Years, 
by a (Senior?) Wrangler. London, 1851. The 
author was of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

3. Who is author of Montalvyn, the Benevolent 
Patriot, a Drama, in five Acts, exemplifying a 
Practical Plan for the Abolition or Diminution of 
Parochial Taxation, 1823. Where was this book 
printed ? 

4. Who is author of Rosamond, a Tragedy, 
1829. Printed by W. Foat, London. 

R. Inewts. 

BAROMETRIC LEECHES. —Some years ago papers 
were read upon this subject. Can you give me 
a clue to finding the publication in which these 
interesting particulars were printed ? OLDUK. 


“Tne CuristiAn YEAR.” —The Pall Mall Ga- 
cette, in a short notice of the death of the Rev 
Ss Rickards, which took place a week or so 
ago, states that he was an intimate friend of the 
Rev. John Keble, who “ entrusted to Mr. Rickards 
a duplicate copy of the MS. of the Christian Year. 
Mr. Keble’s copy was lost in Wales; and to Mr. 
Rickards the world is indebted for a work which 
has passed through thirty editions, and is as 
familiar to American as to English readers.” 

I have also heard a statement to the effect, 
that Mr. Keble offered the MS. to three pub- 
lishers: Messrs. Parker, Messrs. Rivington, and 
Mr. Talboys of Oxford, for the insignificant sum 
of 20/7. It was refused, but the first named firm 


I 
] 
nuel 
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undertook to publish it at the author’s expense. 


The work has now passed through upwards of 
seventy editions, and it is said that the profits 
have been sufficient to enable its revered author to 
build three churches. Can any one inform me 
what amount of truth there is in these two state- 
ments ? R. B. Prosser. 

25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

Sm Joun Davies.— Of what family was Sir 
John Davies, Marshal of Connaught, temp. Eliz. ? 
He possessed large grants of land, some of which, 


including Clonshanville Abbey, co. Roscommon, | 


are still in possession of his descendants. He also 
exercised almost regal power (he had power of 
life and death) in Connaught; yet hitherto I have 
failed to find any further information about him 
than this, and that he is supposed to have been of 
Shropshire family. These questions have been 
already asked in “N. & Q.” (2° 8S, xi. 209, 277, 
352), and as yet without any reply. They are par- 
ticularly wanted for genealogical purposes. 
F. R. Davies. 
Hawthorn, Black Rock, Dublin. 


Discovery or Ancrent MSS. — The following 
singular list of discoveries is now going the round 
of the newspapers. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents can tell us what amount of truth there 
is in it: — 

“ Bibliophiles rejoice at the fact that in knocking down 
a modern villa erected on the site of an antique Roman 
dwelling some precious fragments have been discovered 
which fill up certain passages wanting in the ‘ Annals of 
Tacitus.’ Furthermore, a few unpublished pages of the 
* Republic’ of Cicero have been found in the library of the 
old convent of Fucino ; as also fragments of the lost books 
of Titus Livy’s history. Canon Anthony Biffi is the for- 
tunate student who has stumbled on these valuable relics 
of the past, and he has promised to publish them as soon 
as possible for the edification of the learned. Strange to 
say a somewhat similar discovery has been made in 
Mexico. It appears that a nuncio of former days left at 
his death the whole of Pambeo Litta’s work, with valu- 
able autograph notes. This work has been purchased by a 
French military surgeon.” — Star. (Leeds Mercury, Aug. 


29, 1865.) 
A. & ¥. 2 


EPIGRAM ON A SECRETARY OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. — 

“Un scavant homme loue dans une épigramme le Secré- 
taire de PAcadémie Francaise de seavoir si bien plusieurs 
langues, qu’on croiroit ses vers latins sont de Virgile, ses 
vers espagnols de Gongora, et ses vers italiens de Petrar- 
que, et lui dit ensuite a lui-méme : — 


‘ Oppida certarunt septem de patria Homeri, 
De patria certant oppida mille tua.’ 


Il emploie la méme pensée au sujet du fameux Grotius, 
dont l'on croyoit la religion assez incertaine, et il dit 
agréablement, que, comme Smyrne, Rhodes, Salamine, 
Colophon, Pyle, Argos et Athénes se disputent Homére, 
Arius, Socin, Arminius, Calvin, Luther et Rome se dispu- 
tent Grotius.”—Bouhours, Pensées Ingénieuses des Anciens 


et des Modernes. 
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Who was the savant and who was the secr- 
tary? Menage, I believe, never held that office, 
and I do not know any other Frenchman of that 
age who affected to write in various languages, 
Bouhours made from time to time additions to the 

’ensées. If the above is in the first edition of 
1689, the then secretary is probably intended, 
What is the original Latin of the epigram on 
Grotius ? * FItzHoPKINs, 

Paris. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—There is a work with 
this title : — 

“ Dictionnaire Politique ; ou, Glossaire Alphabetic we, (jue 
le célébre D. J. Volkna, Professeur d’Eloquence Militaire 
et Politique au Collége de Berlin, a composé, pour ses 
lecons privées. Traduit sur l’imprimé Allemande. ‘4 
Londres, 1762.” 

Querard (vol. iii. p. 205) ascribes this produe- 
tion to the great monarch of Prussia, upon the 
assertion of Rospini, a bookseller of Petersburgh ; 
but this is apparently the only authority for the 
assertion. Is there any corroborative evidence ? 

I have a MS. exceedingly neatly written, and 
doubtless of the date it bears, entitled, Zes Ma- 
tinées du Roi de Prusse, pour son Neveu. ‘A Berlin. 
1760. Was this work Frederick’s, and when was 
it printed ? 

Vith the copy of the Dictionnaire Politique there 
has been put up — 

“ Mémoire de Monsieur le Conte de Maillebois, Lieu- 
tenant Général des Armées du Roi Chrétien, et Marechal 


Général des Logis de 8. M. en 1757.” 
There is a separate title, but neither place of 
printing, printer’s name, nor date. J. M. 


GonzaGas or Mantua. — What author gives 
the fullest account of this family, and the adven- 
tures of its principal members in the sixteenth 
century ? NoELL RADECLIFFE. 


Heratpic Query.—On the old porch of the 
church of Stroud, in Gloucestershire, is sculptured 
an escutcheon, bearing a fess of two lines checky 
between two crescents; tinctures not indicated. 

These are supposed to be the arms of the person 
who built, or assisted to build, the porch and the 
south aisle to which it is an entrance. Both 
Atkins and Rudder attribute it, wholly or in part, 
to the Whitingtons of Lippiat. But these are 
not the bearings of the Whitingtons ; and I shall 
feel obliged if any correspondent of “ N. & Q 
will say to what family these arms belonged. 

. f P. HF. 

Lawmas Lanps.—There is a vast tract of lands 
extending from Bow, near London, beyond Cam- 
bridge, and also running into Hertfordshire and the 
adjacent counties, which is held in this curious 
way. From old Lady Day (April 5) to old Lammas 
Day (August 12), they are the property of dif- 


[* Printed in “N. & Q.” 2 S. xii. 58.—Ep.] 
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ferent owners, who are entitled to cut and carry 
the first crop of grass. On old Lammas Day they 
are thrown open to the various parishioners en- 
titled to the rights of common of pasture ; and, 
till the next 5th of April, they are absolutely 
common lands, with this exception, that only 
beasts of husbandry—cows, bullocks, and horses 
(averia), can be turned out. Tradition states 
that these lands were demesne of the crown, and 
granted to the inhabitants by King Alfred in con- 
sequence of their victory over the Danes when 
they went up the river Lea, and encamped at 
Hertford. Can any of the legal readers 
“N. & Q.” give me references to authors who 
have written on the subject, or any other in- 
formation thereon ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Mettnam.—This is the name of & large village, 
township, and manor, in the parish of Almond- 
bury, in the West Riding of the county of York. 
The name occurs in Domesday Book; since the 
date of which, no change has been introduced into 
its orthography. It is pronounced in two ways — 
by some Melth-am, and by others Melt-am; but 
no reason is assigned for the difference. About 
half a mile west of the village, there still exist 
(what are supposed to be) the remains of a small 
Roman encampment; and the Saxons and Danes 
are known to have settled in the neighbourhood. 
Can any one, therefore, suggest from elementary 
terms in the languages of either of these nations, 
the probable origin and meaning of the name ? 

LLALLAWG. 


Mititary.—I am much indebted to your corre- 
spondents for their answers to my former queries. 
Perhaps they or some other reader can give me 
further information on the following points : — 

1. If the infantry regiments at one time num- 
bered 134 and the dragoons 33, wore facings of 
any colour not now in use by these regiments ? 

2. In the Annual Army List, 1808, the oldest 


I have at hand (Half-Pay List), the subalterns of 


several disbanded regiments appear as Second 
Lieutenants. When was the distinction between 
Ensigns and Second Lieutenants first made, and 
did any Fusileer, Rifle, or Light Infantry regi- 
ments exist among the numbered regiments of in- 
lantry beyond those now in the Army List ? 
3. Can I learn anything as to the following 
corps? 85th Royal Volunteers, 88th Royal Welsh 
Vo unteers. These two regiments appear in the 
Stations of the Army in the Annual Register, 
1763, and were, I think, disbanded soon after. 
Also the York Fusileers, who appear in the early 
part of the last French war. Mines Peprrvs. 

Glasgow. 

“O pear we!” — Will any of your obliging 
correspondents kindly point out the origin and 
etymology of this singular, yet very general, ex- 


of 
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pression, which, in its existing form, seems to be 
entirely void of sense? The constant usage of 
| such expressions, and their frequent occurrence in 
the very vernacular of the vulgar, is too apt to 
make us lose sight of their real force. Great credit 
is due to “ N. & Q.” for its invaluable services in 
the field of folk-lore and common sayings. I do 
not remember having seen an explanation of this 
phrase. Is it possible that it can be an adaptation 
of “ O Domine,” an expression frequently occur- 
ring in the ancient liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land, in the mass, but particularly in the Preces 
and Responses, and which would consequently be 
noticed by the people in the regular and monastic 
Hence, from its frequent repetition on 
the lips of priest and people, it might have been 
parodied, or converted into the phrase in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold would, perhaps, call this 
“a freak in etymology ;” but, primd facie, it cer- 
tainly does not appear more improbable than that 
“ hocus-pocus”’ should have its origin in “ / 0c est 
corpus meum;” or than “O my eye and Betty 
Martin” as the rendering of “ O mihi et beata 
Maria!” It is noteworthy, not that it is a proof 
of the probability of my suggestion, but because it 
is illustrative of my point at least, that the French 
have “ O, mon Dieu!” the Germans “ Ach Leber 
Gott!” or “ Mein lieber Gott!” There is also 
great similarity in the interjection Dame! Lord 
from domine, as madame is mea domina. But the 
nearest approach to the English phrase is the 
ejaculation of the Italian, “ Dio mio,” which 
R. E. E. W., in “N. & Q.” (38 S. viii. 131), 
says he at first supposed to be “ O dear me.” 

I have heard it suggested that there is the ides 
of cost, or self-loss, in the word “dear” here, but 
it must be remembered that this is only a second- 
ary meaning of the word. I wished to draw the 
attention of your readers to the subject, believing 
that I shall thus meet with a satisfactory ex- 
A. H. K. C. L. 


services ? 


planation. 


Oxtp Mrntature.—At the sale of the effects of 
a baronet of ancient descent in the north of Eng- 
land, whose title we suspect is extinct, amongst a 
lot of miscellaneous articles was included a minia- 
ture, exquisitely painted upon silver, of a young 
man, name unknown. The size is about that of 
a five shilling piece, oval, not round. The dress is 
of the latter portion of the reign of James, or the 
beginning of that of his son. The hair is dark; 
the moustache above the upper lip neatly trimmed ; 
the chin cleanly shaved; no whiskers. He has 
about his neck one of those delicately cut ruffs 
then in fashion. Were any of the artists of that 
period accustomed to paint on silver ? J. M. 

PEpIGREE oF D’Aviia. —Is there any Spanish 
peerage or published genealogy of the families of 
the present grandees of Spain, where I can meet 
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with the paternal pedigree of D’Avila, Conde de 
Puiion Rostro ? M. 


“ PHILANDER’S ‘ MAcARONTC MADRIGAL,’ quoted 
by Gottsched, is curious, and almost clever.” (MS. 
note in Sandy ¥ Spec imens of Macaroni oetry.) 
Assistance in finding the madrigal will oblige. 

W.r 

Ruys aB Mapoc an Davin. — What were the 
arms of Rhys ab Madoc ab David, Prince of Gla- 
morgan, A.D. 1150? What relation was he to 
Jestyn ab Gwrgant, King of Glamorgan, A.D. 
1091’ Any information will be thankfully re- 
ceived on these points, as they are required to 
complete a pedigree. F. R. Davres. 

Hawthorn Black Rock, Dublin. 


Roman Caruoric Gentry ry LANCASHTRE.— 
Among the interesting inquiries of the antiquary 
may be classed the investigation of the influences 
which religious and political revolutions have 
exerted upon the position of the ancient families 
of the country. All remember reading of the 
fate of the French nobdlesse, and the entire over- 
throw of their order, and destruction of their 
archives, during the great revolution of 1789-93 ; 
and Irishmen preserve all the particulars con- 
cerning the dispossession of their ancestors of their 
ancient estates by the English sovereigns and 
Oliver Cromwell; but, I may ask, have we in 
England kept any memorials of a similar kind in 
relation to our old families ? 

There are, however, records of proscription 
enabling us to identify the families among the 
gentry who adhered to the old faith, in spite of 
persecution and annoyance. Take, for instance, 
the following list* of those persons concerning 
whom the lords and others of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Council wrote to Chadderton, Bishop of Chester, 
alleging the inconvenience with regard to the 
queen’s safety of young gentlemen being edu- 
cated abroad in popish countries, and requiring 
the bishop to call before him divers gentlemen of 
his diocese, and to take bonds of them to call 
their children home in three months’ time. The 
lords’ order is dated Dec. 16, 1580, and these are 
the names of the Roman Catholic gentry of Lan- 
cashire at that period: Boulde, Ornell, Houghton, 
Trafford, Ashton, Thorneborow, Firth of Swindley, 
Rigby, Hodgson, Markland, Halliwell, Thompson, 
Nelson, Gerrard, Sherbourne, Sanupe, Bishopp, 
Mildmore, Chiswell, and Anderton. 

Unfortunately, the residences are not attached 
to the names in the copy given by Gregson. Could 
any of your readers inform me where the original 
order would be found, or whether these families 
are now represented in Lancashire, and by whom ? 
Also say where they lived at the date of the order ? 

JAYTEE. 


* Gregson’s Fragmenta, p. 189. 
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Roman Mortar.—Amongst archeologists it js 
generally customary to assign to the Romanssuch 
buildings, the stonework of which is cemented 
with mortar in which pounded brick is found. [p 
order to assign a correct date to certain remains (, 
sort of little Uriconium) in a field some seyen 
miles E. by N. from Sidmouth, I am anxious to 
know whether any other people, at any other age 
than the Roman period in Britain, are known to 
have mixed pounded brick with their mortar, 
Several tiles have been dug up (of which I hay: 
one) to which mortar, containing pounded red 
brick, adheres. May we be sure, from the mortar, 
that this is Roman work? I ask this because 
other tiles, devoid of mortar, have been found (I 
have a piece of one) with traces of letters and 
marks, of a decidedly medieval or post-Roman 
character. Jhese indications seem to point out 
that a Roman villa stood here, which w as occupied 
in subsequent ages by a different people. Did the 
Saxons or Normans ever mix pounded brick with 
their mortar, or only the Romans? 

P. Hutcurson. 


Tue Sutton Famtiy. — Thomas Sutton, the 
founder of the Charter House, is said to have 
been a native of Lincolnshire, of which county 
his ancestors are believed to have been residents 
for many generations. Contemporary with him, 
I find in an old Welsh pedigree a person of the 
same name, described as of North Wales, whose 
daughter was married to Thomas Havard of Dél- 
haidd, in Carmarthenshire. I wish, therefore, to 
ascertain whether any evidence exists to show 
that this Thomas Sutton of North Wales was of 
the same family as that of the founder of the 
Charter House, or otherwise? Whether any ot 
his descendants are still resident in Wales, or 
elsewhere ? LLALLAWG. 


Mrs. Exizanetn SomERvVILLE. — Can you give 
me any biographical particulars regarding this 
lady, who was author of numerous juvenile works 
published in the beginning of this century, such 
as “The Birth Day,” 1802; “ Sacred Lectures 
from Holy Scriptures,” &c. &c. R. Ineuis. 


Marsnart Sovrt anp tue Batre or Tov- 
LousE.—In The Standard of September 12th, the 
following statement is made in one of the leading 
articles : — 

“The Battle of Toulouse was certainly fought after the 
abdication of Napoleon; and it was generally suspected 
that Soult knew of that abdication when he gave orders 
for the engagement.” 

This is, I believe, the commonly received no- 
tion—that Soult, perceiving that he had an ad- 
vantage over his great rival, persisted in a conflict 
which, under the circumstances, was useless. This 
is a most serious imputation upon the character o! 
the Marshal, both as a soldier and as a man. 
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believe, however, the facts of the case were alto- 
gether different, and that the abdication of Napo- 
leon was not known to him until after the battle. 


I have a distinct recollection that the Duke of 


Wellington, I think in the House of Lords, stated 
in justice to the French general, that he had sent 
up the despatches which contained the intelligence 
tothe French camp after the battle. This acquits 
Soult of the foul charge of having entered upon 
the contest with a guilty knowledge, and of having 
carried it on for the selfish purpose of redeeming 
some of the laurels which he had lost in his pre- 
vious struggles with the British Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Such matters are all-important in historical in- 
quiries; and I should fee 1 greatly obliged if any 
of your readers could refer me to the occasion and 
the data when the Duke of Wellington made t! 
explanation I have referred to. T. ] 


Queries with Answers. 


James Boswett, Ese.—Is any work extant 
bearing especially on the life and memoirs of J. 
Boswell, Esq. (author of Johnson’s Table-Talk), 
ancestor to Sir Jas. Boswell, Bart.? This biogra- 
pher of the illustrious Dr. Johnson gave good 
dinners and good claret; he was a bon vivant, and 
a lover of the Bourdeaux grape. An account of 
his masquerade dress is given in the London Mag. 
1769. The celebrated Corsican patriot, Pascal 
Paoli, when in England, was his particular friend 
about that period, which was when his secretary, 
Carlo Maria Buonaparte and his wife Letitia re- 
sided at Corte, previous to the birth of Napoleon 
[. probably. He published an entertaining ac- 
count of Corsica when under the government of 
Paoli, in 1766. Among his visitors and quests, 
about 1768, were David Hume, Sir J. Pringle, 
F.R.S., Dr. Franklin, Gen. ( )glethorpe (the friend 
of Goldsmith )also David Garrick, and other nota- 
bilities of the age. Oglethorpe himself kept a good 
table, and patronised all the wits of the period ; 
well known as the founder of Georgia in America, 
1738; the only snipe shooter on the wing in Eng- 
land of the time; shot snipes where Conduit 
Street and Marylebone, and Pimlico now exist. 
George II. used to go out to see him shoot. He 
was the opponent of John Wesley in Georgia, and 
the monarch of the North American Indians there. 
About 1793, Boswell intended to espouse Miss 
Milles of Exeter, daughter of the Chattertonian 
dean, renowned for his antiquarian and classic lore, 
and for his discovery of the Roman penates near 
Broadgate, Exeter, whose name will ever live 
in the pages of Devonian literature. Among his 
friends in Devonshire was the Rey. W. J. Tem- 
ple, the rector of Mamhead, near Daw lish, at pre- 
sent the seat of Sir L. Newman, Bart., and one of 
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the most charming gems of that varied and undu- 
lating county. I believe he married a Miss Mont- 
gomerie in 1770, 

I should be glad to know if any private memoirs 
or records exist of this worthy and respected 
chum and friend of Samuel Johnson beyond the 
Table-Talk. James Boswell died on May 19, 

795. BREVIS. 

Most biographical dictionaries contain some notice of 

James Boswell, the friend of Dr. Johnson. 





Perhaps the 
best account of this good-natured social individual is that 
contained in Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary, i. 276— 
288, which is followed with some particulars of his two 
sons, Alexander and James. Consult also Letters of 
James Boswell addressed to the Rev. W. J. Temple, 1857, 
8vo. This work also contains a Biographical Introduc- 


tion. } 


J 


Tue Cope or Honovr.—Wherte is the Code of 
Honour, as held by modern duellists, to be found ¢ 
The author of Guy Livingstone, in speaking of a 
character whom he evidently does not intend to 
make guilty of any infraction of its laws, says: - 

“ He had lingered some time within reach of England, 
to give Mannering an opportunity of demanding satis- 
faction. jut the injured husband knew his man too well 
to trust himself within fifteen paces of Mohun’s pistol.” 

Now I have always understood that, when 
satisfaction is given to an injured husband, his 
fire is not returned. B. 


Our present correspondent having followed the ex- 
ample of too many others,in giving us no reference to the 
page or chapter where we might find and verify the pas- 
sage in question, we feel ourselves fortunate in having 
had to search a novel of one volume, and not of three. 

hough a gentleman is a gentleman all the world over, 
and men of honour, being actuated by common principles 
and by common feelings, understand each other meet where 
they will, we apprehend that with regard to the rules of 


duelling, there exists not, and never did exist, any one 


code, uniform in all its details, and alike prevailing and 


recognised throughout civilised society. The code as it 


prevails, or rather did prevail in England, the French 
code, the German code, the American code, have each 
ind all their distinguishing features and their practical 
differences, more or less important. 

This consideration, perhaps, affords the true solution of 
the question now before us. Had the affair been between 
Englishmen, we apprehend that, under the circumstances 
of the case, the injured party might have taken his pop 
at the offender without anticipating a return fire. But 


we are not quite clear how far the same rule would have 
held good according to Irish views, and Mohun, the 
offender, is an Irishman. (Guy Livingstone, ch. Xvi.) 
We know of no written code of duelli which was ever 


generally and permanently received in Ireland ; but Sir 
Jonah Barrington has given us a code which was in- 
tended to be so received, “ Prescribed for general adoptaon 
throughout Ireland ;” and of which the thirteenth rule 
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says, “No dumb-shooting or firing in the air admissible 


in any case.” (Personal Sketches of his own Time. ed. 


1827-31, ii. 14, 18.) We apprehend that the spirit of 


this rule requires both parties to fire, the wrong-doer as 
well as the wronged, and in firing to present and to take 
aim. So the rule concludes: “ Children’s play must be 
dishonourable on one side or the other.” If such was the 
code in the case now before us, many people will think it 
was quite as well for Jannering, that he did not look 
down the pistol- barrel of Misther Mohun. } 


Licnrieip. — At Lichfield is a structure called 
“The Crucifix Conduit.” It has been rebuilt 
within the last few years, and now there is a plain 
cross on the top. Did the original have a cruci- 
fix? Was the crucifix, if any, destroyed in Puri- 
tan times? Is there any drawing of the original 
building in existence? And if so, where can I 
see it ? C. W. 

[The old conduit at the Friary gate does not appear to 
have been surmounted with a crucifix, but was so called 
from Crucifix being the name of the locality on which it 
stood. “Gregorius Stoneing, receiver of the rents of the 
possessions of the Fryars Minors of Lichfield after the 
dissolution thereof, in his account in the court of Aug- 
mentation, answered, and so was charged with and paid 
the rent of a certain water-course within the compass and 
circuit of the late house of Fryars aforesaid, running from 
Poolefurlonge to Lichfield-street, viz. to a certain place 
called the Crucifix, demised to John Weston at the will 
of the Lord.” (Shaw’s Staffordshire, i. 320.) A wood 


engraving of the old crucifix conduit will be found in 


A Short Account of the Ancient and Modern State of 


Lichfield, 1819, 12mo, p. 108.] 


“dining in the 
Diary, May 23, 


Coacu. — What is meant by 
coach,” as used by Pepys, . 
L660 ? 

“ Dined in a deal of state, the royal company by them- 
selves in the coach.” 

May 26. Again: — 

“I dined commander at the coach table to-day ” [and 
‘ lsewhere. } 

They were at this time on board ship. 

Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 

[ Coach, or Couch, is a sort of chamber or apartment in 
a large ship of war near the stern. The floor of it is 
formed of the aftmost part of the quarter-deck, and the 
roof of it by the poop. It is generally inhabited by the 
captain. 


Replies. 


ROSAMOND QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS. 
(3° S. vii. 136.) 
No correspondent of “N. & Q.” having answered 
my query respecting the authority for this legend 


versified in Once a Week, No. 27, I have pleasure 


[3*¢ S. VILL. Serr, 23, 65, 


in stating that I have been fortunate enough to 
meet with the particulars of this singular histo 
in a small volume recently obtained from Mr. 3 
Russell Smith, entitled — 


“Pp, : - fet 3s amanntns ets: 7 _ me 
Pauli Warnefridi Langobardi filii, Diaconi Foroiyli- 
ensis, De Gestibus Langobardorum Libri V1.” 


It is a small 8yo volume bound in vellum, the 
chapters and headings being printed in the ordinary 
Roman type, but the entire text (pp. 261) in 
Italics. It is one of the Leyden (Lugduni Bats- 
vorum) specimens of the Plantinian press; the 
date is 1595. As the history on which the poem 
above referred to is founded is very interesting, 
and the volume in question is, I believe rare, | 
venture to communicate the facts to your readers; 
but, for reasons which will be obvious on perus- 
ing the particulars, I transcribe the narrative in its 
original language : — 

“ Igitur Audoin, de quo premiseramus, Langobardorum 
rex, Rodelindam in matrimonio habuit, qux ei Alboin 
virum bellis aptum et per omnia strenuum _peperit. 
Mortuus itaque est Audoin, ac deinde regum jam decimus 
Alboin ad regendam patriam cunctorum votis accessit. 
Qui cum famosissimum et viribus clerum ubique nomen 
haberet, Chlotarius Rex Francorum Chlotsiundam ei 
suam filiam in matrimonium sociavit, de qua unam tantum 
filiam Alpsiundam nomine genuit. Obiit interea Turisen- 
dus Rex Gepidorum, cui successit Cunimundus in regno. 
Qui vindicare veteres Gepidorum injurias cupiens, rupto 
cum Langobardis fodere, bellum potius quam pacem 
i Alboin verd cum Auaribus, qui primum Huni, 
postea de regis proprii nomine Auares appellati sunt, 
foedus perpetuum iniit, dehinc ad preparatum & Gepydis 
bellum profectus est. Qui cum adversus eum é diverse 
properarent, Auares, ut cum Alboin statuerant, eorum 
patriam invaserunt. Tristis ad Cunimundum nuntius 
veniens, invasisse Auares ejus terminos edicit. Qui pro 
stratus animo, et utrisque in augustiis positus, hortatur 
tamen suos primum cum Langobardis confligere. Quos 
si superare valerent, demum Hunnorum exercitum ¢ 
patria pellerent. Committitur ergo prelium, pugnatum- 
que est totis viribus. Langobardi victores effecti sunt, 
tanta in Gepidos ira sevientes, ut eos ad internecionem 
usque delerent, atque ex copiosa multitudine, vix nuntius 
superesset. In eo prelio Alboin Cunimundum oceidit, 
caputque illius sublatum, ad bibendum ex eo poculum 
fecit, quod genus poculi apud eos scala dicitur, lingua 
verd Latina patera vocitatur. Cujus filiam nomine Rose- 
mundam, cum magna simul multitudine diversi sexus 4 
wtatis, duxit captivam. Quam quia Clotsiunda obierat, 
in suam ut post patuit perniciem duxit uxorem. « - - 

“Qui rex postquam in Italia tres annos et sex menses 
regnavit, insidiis sue conjugis interemptus est. Caus® 
autem interfectionis ejus, hee fuit. Cum in convivie, 
ultra quam oportuerat, apud Veronam letus resideret, 
cum poculo quod de capite Cunimundi regis sui socer 
fecerat, regine ad bibendum vinum dari precepit, atque 
eam ut cum patre suo letanter biberet, invitavit. Hoe 
ne cui videatur impossibile, veritatem in Christo loquor, 
ego hoe poculum vidi in quodam die festo, Ratchis pri 
cipem ut illud convivis suis ostentaret, manu tenentem. 
Igitur Rosemunda ubi rem animadvertit, altum coD- 
cipiens in corde dolorem, quem compescere non valens, 
mox in mariti necem, patris funus vindicatura exarsit. 
Consiliumque mox cum Helmichis, qui regis Schilpor, 
hoc est armiger et collectaneus erat, ut regem interficeret, 
iniit. Qui regine persuasit, ut ipsa Peredeo, qui erat 
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yir fortissimus, in hoc consilium adsciret. i 
regine suadenti tanti nefas consensum adhibere nollet, 
ila se noctu in lectulo sux Vestiaria, cum qua Peredeo 
stupri consuetudinem habebat, supposuit, ubi Peredeo 
rem nescius veniens cum regina concubuit. Cumque 
illa, patrato jam scelere, ab eo quereret, quam se esse 
existimaret, et ipse nomen sux amice, quam esse putabat, 
nominasset, Regina subjunxit : Nequaquam ut putas, sed 
ego Rosemunda sum, inquit. Certe nunc talem rem 
Peredeo perpetratam habes, ut aut tu Alboin interficias, 
aut ipse te suo gladio extinguat. Tune ille intellexit 
malum quod fecit, et qui sponte noluerat, tali modo in 
regis necem coactus assensit. Tune Rosemunda, dum se 
Alboin meri sopori dedisset, magnum in Palatio si- 
lentium fieri precipiens, omnia alia arma subtrahens, 
spatham illius ad lectuli caput, ne tolli aut evaginari 
posset, fortiter colligavit, et juxta consilium Helmichis, 
Peredeo interfectorem, omni bestia crudelior, introduxit. 
Alboin subito de sopore expergefactus, malum quod im- 








minebat intelligens, manum citius ad spatham porrexit, 
| 


quam strictius religatam extrahere non valens, appre- 
henso tamen scabello suppedaneo, se cum eo per aliquod 
spatium defendit. Sed heu proh dolor, vir bellicossisimus 
et summe audacia, nihil contra hostem prevalens, quasi 
unus de inermibus interfectus est, uniusque muliercule 
consilio periit, qui per tot hostium strages bello famosis- 
simus extitit. Cujus corpus cum maximo Langobardo- 
rum fletu et lamentis, sub cujusdam scale adscensu, que 
palatio erat contigua, sepultum est. Fuit autem statura 
procerus, et ad bella peragenda toto corpore coaptatus. 
Hujus tumulum nostris in diebus Giselbertus, qui dux 
Veronensium fuerat, aperiens, spatham ejus, et si quid in 
ornatu ipsius inventum fuerat, abstulit. Qui ob hanc 
causam vanitate solita apud indoctos homines, Alboin se 
vidisse, jactabat.”—Lib. i. cap. xxvii., and Lib. ii. cap. 


xxviii. pp. 40, 41, 70-72. 
H. W. T. 


| 
SYMBOLIZATION OF COLOURS IN HERALDRY. 


(3" 8. viii. 159.) 


The inventor, whoever he may have been, of 


printed or “ tricked” equivalents, for heraldic | 


tinctures, seems to have discovered, rather than to 
have designed arbitrarily, a system which we may 
daily recognise in its effects as the result of natural 
and not artificial laws. 

The horizontal lines expressive of azure are ab- 
solutely necessary, in linear engraving, to give a 
correct idea of that colour. Distance and at- 
mosphere, as well as water, could not be ren- 
dered intelligible (even, we may assume, to the 
uneducated eye), by vertical or oblique lines.* 

Terrestrial inanimate objects, on the contrary, 
are characterized by obliquity or angularity as the 
contours of rocks and trees which partake of the 
vertical, oblique, and occasionally horizontal, but 
all more or less mixed ; hence we have the greens, 
purples, blacks (?), and tawneys of heraldry. 


* Ihave observed at sea the horizontal parallelism of 
the waves receding into the blue distance, and how, in 
Consequence, the perpendicular or vertical arrangement 
of the French tricolor flag, makes it at once conspicuous 
at great distances, whereas the same three colours of the 
Dutch flaz, arranged horizontally, blend with and are 
soon lost in the distance. , 


| one, if there be such, could only 


| 


Peredeo cum 


Flame or fire, being the element most opposed 
to fluid, the tendency of which is of course to lie 
horizontal, presents the most direct contrast, and 
must be represented by vertical lines. No others 
could conveniently be substituted to represent the 
aspiring element, hence gules. 

As for the metals, argent or white explains 
itself; but the dots used to represent yellow, or 
or, seems more obscure. Still we may infer some- 
thing from the fact of motes in the sunbeam, and 
the effect produced on the eye after gazing on a 
brilliant yellow object. Motes or specks seem to 
float before the vision, and this effect (absurd as 
the illustration may appear) is a very common 
result of a well known yellow secretion, bile. 

I shall not proceed further with the minor 
heraldic tinctures, my object being simply to pro- 
pound the query, viz., Are not these symbols of 
colours in heraldry based upon scientific principles, 
and not merely an arbitrary arrangement, in- 
vented as a convenient substitute or equivalent. 

The question of colours and lines appears to 
me to be one of the relation of form to colour, 
and not of relative colours in nature and art. 
“ Witches oils” might burn “green, and white, 
and blue,” but to represent them without colours, 
the oil itself as a duid would have to be repre- 
sented by horizontal lines, while the flames arising 
from it would necessarily be represented by only 
three “forms ’—the vertical of gules, the whit 
space of argent, or the dots of yellow. Thus fire 
and the metals have in this symbolization a 
natural affinity. SPAL. 





PURGATORY OF ST PATRICK. 
(3"@ S. viii. 68, 111.) 

F. C. H. asserts that the legend of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory “does not appear in any authenticated 
Life of St. Patrick.” Either this assertion must 
be erroneous, or its author finds another meaning 
in the word authenticated than the one generally 
received and understood. A Life of St. Patrick, 
or indeed of any other saint, except a very modern 

: i authenticated 
by authority of the higher powers of the Church, 
and I believe that Montalvan’s } ida in the original 
is so authorised and authenticated. The Portu- 
guege translation is con Licencias, and we all know 
what those words signified in Portugal during the 
seventeenth century. Nevertheless, there are six 
separate letters of approbation and authorisation 
attached to the volume. The French translation 
is thus entitled : — 

«“ Flistoire de la Vie et du Purgatoire de Saint Patrice, 
Archevesque et Primat d’Hibernie. Mise en Frangois 
par le R. P. Francois Bouillon, de l’Ordre S. Frangois, 
Bachelier en Théologie. ‘A Paris, 1643. Avec Privilege 
du Roy, et Approbation des Docteures.” 
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The approbation, which is on another page, 
runs as follows: — 


“ Permission D. V. R. P. Provincial. 








* Nous soubs-signé Docteur en Théologie de la Faculté 
de Paris, Ministre Provincial, et Commissaire Général de 
la Grande Province de France de l’Observance S. Francois, 
avons permis et permettons au R. P. Francois Bouillon, 
Bachelier en Theéologie, Religieux du mesme Ordre, dk 
net n lumiére un livre intitulé, Histoire de la Vie et 
lu Purgatoire de S. Patrice, Archevesque et Primat 
d’Hy ie, mise en Francois par sa ligen et son 
soin. Fait en nostre u Sainct Clai 1 
Fauxbourg S. Marcel lez Paris, ce 27 N mbre 1642. 

P. Ronne, Ministre Provincial.” 
Nous 1ez Docteurs en Théologie de la Fa 

ilté de Paris, certifions avoir leu wun livre entitulé L 

Vie, les Miracles, et le Purgat de S. Patrice, ete., m 
n Francois par le R. P. Ft : n, Bache lier 
ilans lequel nou ri ivé qui soit 

train bla Fi et aux bonnes mou Fait & Par 

Decembre, 1642. 
‘F. Du Fri DE Mivct 
P. ¢ PIN 

So, in this work, whi h git 3 tl nsational 

story of the Life of Ex 1is murders, robberies 





and fe Swe a of an unfortunat. nun—t 
according to those Reverend Doctors of Theology, 
icthing contrary to the faith or good manners. 

There is yet a strange Italian Life of St. Patrick 
with a full account of the Purgatory, quite dif- 
ferent from the Life by Montalvan, and bearing 
the extraordinary title of — 

“ Tl Mosé dell’ Ibernia. Vita del Glorioso S. Patrizio, 
Canonico Regolare Laterenense, Apostolo e Primate dell’ 
Ibernia, deseritta. Dall’ Abb. D. Giacomo Certani, Can. 
Reg. Lat., Dottore Filosofo e Collegiato, e nell’ Universita 
di Bologna Publico Professore di Filosofia Morale. In 
Bologna. Con Licenza de’ Superiori, 1686.” 





[here are four several authorities attached to 
this work, of which the following is probably not 
the least important : — ' 
“ Die 2 Junij, 1683. 

A. R. P. Camillus Ettori Soc. Jesu videat, si placet, 
presentem Librum, cui titulus, I] Mosé dell’ Ibernia, etc., 
et referat an attentis Regulis Indicis, Sac. Canonis, et 
aliis Constitutionibus Apostolicis, concedi possit, quod 
lypis mandetur, ete. Fr. Paulus Hieronymus Giaeco- 
mus Inquisit. Bononiz.” 

The work itself is scarcely worthy of notice, it 
being just what might be expected of a learned 
Doctor and Professor of Moral Philosophy, who 
describes St. Patrick as a Canon Regular, the 
saint having died centuries before the Order was 
instituted. Still I can scarcely imagine that 

H. will now state that it is unauthenticated. 
I may add, that it contains a curious engraving 
representing St. Patrick doing battle with the 
demons, and using his bell as an offensive 
weapon — according to a tradi ition still current 
nd. The follow- 


raving : — 





among the lower orders in 
ing epigraph is prefixed to the eng 

*Stus. Patritius catervas Demonum visibiliter ex 
Hibernia propuleavit ; ex eius Vit.” 


Besides the 





authenticated lives, there is a cu- 
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rious lighter literature of St. Patrick and his Pur 

gatory, among which we may place Calderon's 
drama. Also a less known play by Shirley, en- 
titled St. Patrick for Ireland. From the drama to 
the romance is “but a step, and a Visit to St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory forms an im iportant part of 
one of the finest of the old romances of chivalry, 
Guermno detto il Meschino, written it is said by g 
Florentine in the fourteenth century; and a fa- 
vourite book of Don Quixote, who exclaimed to 
the Canon of Toledo, “Some also may presum 
to say that the history of Guerino Meschino is 








And I have what Carlyle calls a . brown, 
hook, _ ed at Amsterdam in 1638, and 
nuit i En N feu Hr } in Fo. 
which also gives an account of a visit to the Pur- 
gatory, and an engraving representing two gay 
gallants, attended by two cowled and tonsured 
monks, about to St. Patritius Vage er 
Chis is a very tant ig book, for unfortunately 
I cannot read Dutch; but it has been translated 
into English, and long popular as a chap-book. 
My English copy, purporting to be the thirtieth 
edition, entitled The Right Pleasant and Diverting 
History of Fortunatus, was published “ At the 
Looking Glass on London Bridge, 1740.” In this 
we have a different account of the origin of th 
Purgatory from that given by F.C. HL, as ex- 
tracted from the Passionael; and a curious vein 
of Pantagruelistic pleasantry, running through the 
work, has no doubt occasioned ita exceeding po- 
pularity; though it is entirely unauthenticated 
by any authority whatever. 
WIttrAm PINKERTON 


tunatus Borse, 








Prester Jonn (1* S. vii. 502.) —Dr. Dee’s 
MS., referred to anté p. 142, besides the “ Ophi- 
rian voyage,” contains “ the originals of Presbyter 
Joannes and of the first great Cham and his suc- 
cessors for many years following, &c., 1576.” 
‘“‘ Now in the Cottonian Collection. Ashmole has 
preserved a copy of it in MS. 1790.” (Halliwell, 
see Dee’s Diar "Y, edited for the Camden Society, 
p. 5 wm. CEL Catalogt MSS. Anglia e, &c., Oxon, 1697, 
», B58. 

According to Purchas (Part 1m. 1027), Prete- 
Janni, King of Ethiopia in the fifteenth century, 
to whom the Dominican Alvarez was sent as am- 
bassador by Emanuel, King of Portugal, was con- 
founded with Prester John of Asia : — 

“ This eye-witnesse,” he says, “calls him Prete, oF 
Priest John, following the vulgar error growing from 
the relations of a Priest John in Asia, and by ignorance 
applied to this Negus of Ethiopia, as in my Pilgrimage 
you may see at large.’—Third Part, containing the 
Journal of Rubruquis, A.D. 1253. Cf. art. * Alvarez. 

Raulin, te his Historia Ecclesiae Malabarice 
(pp. 353-4), shows that the obscurity w hich is 
spread over "he history of Prester John originated 
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in the confusion made by the ancients between 
India in Asia and Ethiopia, which was colonised 
from thence, and consequently called India in 
Africa; and also, that there were two Prester 
Johns, “sicuti et Presbyter Joannes in AMthiopia 
Africana ex alio Presbytero Joanne Indico, cui 
Tartari tributa pendebant.” See also Munsteri 
Cosmogr., 1329; Leibnitz, Accessiones Iistorice, 
il. 345 qq: 3 Mosheim’s Jitstoria Tartarorum, 
pp. 28- t- and Ecclesiastical History, tenth cen- 
tury, chap. i. The Portuguese conjecture that 
Prester John’s Christian kingdom was in Abys- 
sinia was abandoned in the seventeenth century ; 
see Geddes’ Church History of Ethiopia, p- 4 

We find in Brunet, who refers to Panzer and 
Hain, an early printed book entitled Joannes Pres- 
byter, De ritu ¢ moribus Indorum ; rep iblishe d 


with the title: - 


Dp. 





“Tractatus pulcherrimus de situ, dispositione regi 
mum et insularum totius Indie, necnon de rerum mira 
ilium ac gentium diversitate.— Voy. Nouvelles de la 





restre ichan, et au mot Lettera.’ 

For other authorities, see Universal History, 
Modern, vi. 169-72. Sir John Mandevile thus 
juaintly writes of the Emperor Prester John : 

“And also he hath born fore him a Vessel full of 
Jewels, and Gold, and precious stones, in token of his 
present Nobleness and of his Might ; he hath born before 
him likewise a Platter of Gold full of Earth, in token that 
dship and Nobleness shall turn to nought, and all 
all turn to earth.” 

B 





all L 
flesh 





BLIOTHECAR, CHETHAM. 


“ Anrmwanr Partanti” (3'¢ 8, viii. 90.) — Can 
any of your readers inform me whether the pas- 
sage quoted from W. 8S. Rose’s translation and 
condensation is from the original poem? I can- 
not find it; nor does it appear to me quite in 
Casti’s style. Your correspondent is probably 
right in supposing the allusion is taken from 
Bojardo’s Orlando Innamorato. He will find a 
further notice of Albracca in Hallam’s Literature, 
in his remarks on Bojardo’s poem. C. J. 


Braose (3"4 §, viii. 86, 197.)—Many thanks to 
your correspondent for his kind attempt to un- 
ravel my difficulties. I gather from the genealo- 
gical table, that he considers the Countess Mar- 
shal to have been the wife of the younger William 
de Braose, and not Mary de Ros at all. Whose 
daughter, then, was the Countess Marshal 2 

Again, am I to gather that “ Eleanor, daughter 
of Sir Roger Bavent,” married first Peter de 
Braose, and afterwards his brother William ? 

The startling intimation, that Thomas of Bro- 
therton was the son of Ralph de Camoys and 
Margaret de Braose, instead of King Edward L 
and Marguerite of France, is, I presume, a mere 
printer’s error. HERMENTRUDE. 


J 
Rosi Hoop Batnap (3"4 S. viii. 88, 158, 199.) 


If A. H. K. C. L, 


will refer to my extract from 


her cousin, Germ, 


Albert. 
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Mr. Hunter’s Tract, he will see that Mr. Hunter 
does not dis¢uss the question whether Watlynge 
Street passed by Barnsdale, but merely implies a 
doubt about the correctness of the ballad writer. 

I think I have seen (but haye no means 
verifying my impression) the lines written : — 

“ Walke up unto the Sayles 
Up unto Barnyt dale.” 

Perhaps the following extract from the third 
volume of Testamenta E-boracensia, just published 
by the Surtees Society, may have some bearing 
upon the question of the Sayles : — 

“ 1411, April 23. Dispensation allowing Robert, son ot 
Rower le Massy of Sale, Domicellus, and Margaret, dau. 
of Sir George Canington, divi Cov. and Lichfield, to 
marry, they being related in the 4 degree.” — Reg. 


Langley, at Durham, 47%, Op. Cit., p. 320 


Sheffield. 

On referring to Professor Pearson’s valuable 
work, The Early and Middle Ages of England, I 
find this passage : - 











“ Two great roads connected London with the lines of 
Hadrian : one going westward to Chester, swerving east 
to York (the northern prefect’s residence); and then 
going westward again to Boroness. This is the famous 
Watling Street of Anglo-Saxon times.’ 


Hence it would appear that there was a branch 
from the main road, ooo aes the same name; and 
which would, in all probability, pass by Barns- 
dale. 

In this case the mention of Watling Street in 
the ballad would be strictly correct, and Mr. 
Hunter would be right in his assertion. It seemed 
to me improbable that Erming Street should be 
meant, as Mr. Ritson supposes. 

A. H. K. C. L. 


PERPLEXED RELATIONSHIP (3° 8. viii. 190.)— 
The following table will clear up A. A.’s diffi- 
culty :— 

Philip the Fair 
son of Max. I. Emp. 
of Germany. 


Juana, Queen of Spain, 
dr. and heiress of Fer- 
dinand and Isabel! 


Anna of 
Poland. 


Ferdinand I. 
Emp. of Germ. 


| 
Charles V. Isabel of 
Emp. of Germ. | Portugal. 
and K. of Spain. 


| | 
Philip Il. = Maria of Maria= Maximilian IT. 


K. of Spain. Portugal. | p. of Germ. 
= Mary, Q. of 
England. 
Elizabeth of 
| France. 


| | | 
Isabel, m. \nna Albert Isabel, dr. of 
Philip I. 


HERMENTRUDE. 
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Conryearr, Congrearta (3" 8. viii. 48, 78, 
119.) —X. Y. Z. has discovered that there are ac- 
tually no less than three places bearing these 
names noticed in the Ordnance Maps of Wilts 
and Dorset. And another correspondent thinks 
the term confined to the south of England! 
A tolerably extensive acquaintance with landed 
property south of the Tweed for over half a cen- 
tury enables me to assure these gentlemen that 
there are few old manor houses or monasteries to 
which there was not attached a coneygare, coney- 
gre, or conygarth, that is to say a rabbit-warren ; 
and although the land is now, in very many in- 
stances, applied to a different purpose, the name is 
retained in the terriers, and is in common use by 
the farmers or occupiers. In fact I know no name 
of more frequent occurrence in descriptions of the 
fields on a farm than the coneygare, coneygre, or 
coneygarth. It is a strange fancy to seek far- 
fetched etymologies of local names in Great Bri- 
tain from Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, or anywhere but 
in the language of the people. by whom such names 
were most likely originally imposed. A much 
larger portion of our local appellations than is ge- 
nerally supposed are Ancient British, or as we 
now term it Welsh. Those in question are so: 
cwning, a rabbit, caer, in composition gaer, a town, 
& Camp ; cwning-gaer, literally a rabbit's town or 
camp. Cwning-arth, from cwning and garth, in 
composition arth, a fold, an inclosure, is much the 
same thing. a We 


Marsmore (3° S. vii. 67.) — Your learned cor- 
respondent, F. C. H., asks whether there can be 
any connection between this name of a parish near 
Gloucester, and Massymor or Mazmorras. I must 
confess such a question from such a quarter occa- 
sioned me no small surprise ; however, as no one 
has replied to it, I will merely observe that the 
name is pure Welsh ; Maes mawr, the great field. 
Maes is a field in the most extensive sense, as a 
battle-field, &c., and mawr, great. We may very 
naturally inquire the origin of this name as ap- 
plied to the parish near Gloucester. The only ex- 
tensive plain or field comprised within its bound- 
ary is the north part of the Isle of Alney, so noted 
in English history as the scene of the combat be- 
tween Edmund Ironsides and Canute. Whether 
this may not be the allusion intended I cannot 
pretend to determine; but it appears to me ex- 
tremely probable. ae We 


BopEnersteE (3" §, viii. 188.)\—Mr. BAravurst 
may consult : — 

“ Domesday, faithfully translated, with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Illustrations, by Samuel Henshall, M.A., 
and John Wilkinson, M.D. London, 1799. 4to. Part I. 
Containing Kent, Sussex, and Surrey.” 

For his information I may add, that the name 
“Bodeherste” does not appear in the index to 
the folio reprint of Domesday, published by order 


QUERIES. 


(3*¢ S. VIII. Serr. 23,65, 


of the House of Commons in 1783—1816. Neither 
is it in the index to Bohn’s edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. R. B. Prossgr, 


25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


WaAsHINGTON AND Excetstior (3" S. yi. 90,)— 
The device upon the saucer, possessed by Errioy- 
NACH, is the coat of arms of the State of New 
York, perhaps badly epee What he calls a 
globe, is the shield. The two female supporters 
are Justice and Liberty: the latter with a palm 
branch in one hand, and a rod surmounted with a 
liberty cap (not a thimble) in the other. The 
crest is an eagle, standing on a hemisphere (not a 
bird cage). The motto, “ Excelsior,” refers to 
the rising sun upon the shield; which device and 
motto are very appropriate to the State of New 
York, which, from being the third state in the 
Union in p ypulation, has become the first. The 
set of china probably had a different coat of 
arms on each piece. A book published in Lon- 
don a few years ago, called Things not Generally 
Known, asserts that “ Excelsior” is the motto of 
the United States. “E pluribus unum,” is the 
motto of the Union. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Tae Hatt or Lost Steps (3S. vi. 415.) — 
The lobby, or entrance to the courts of law in 
Paris, was formerly called “La Salle des Pas 
Perdus,” in allusion to the waste of time therein 
by clients. UNeEDA. 

“Philadelphia. 

Buriat in Corrrys (3" 8, vii. 113, 266.) — 
Your correspondents may be interested in the 
following extract from a terrar of lands, fees, &c. 
belonging to this vicarage. The date of the 
terrar is 1707: — 

“The Parish Clerk is chosen by the Vicar, his Sallary 
paid as followeth, viz., the Churchwardens pay him yearls 
for looking to the Clock and ringing a bell at the Customary 
hours day and night, seventeen shillings, and the Con- 
stables eleven shillings. For every passing bell, five 
pence, for every grave in the Churchyard and without 
Coffin, four pence ; if with Coffin, one shilling. If the 
grave be within the Church, two shillings. Every mar- 
riage with licence, one shilling ; without licence, sixpence. 
At every Christening or Churching feast, either his dinner 
or four pence. 

H. M. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire. 

Marsuatt (3 §S, viii. 190.) — This word, I 
imagine, is clearly derived from the French 
Maréchal, which in its turn comes from Mares- 
chaleus, a Teutonic Latin compound adopted by 
the Normans, and signifying a shoer of horses, 
farrier, or smith. This functionary was a person 
of considerable importance, and even honour, m 
the days of chivalry, when neitherking nor noble 
could dispense with his constant services. Maré- 
chal is the modern French word for a farrier. 

H. A. KenwvepyY. 

Gay Street, Bath. 
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Ayonruovs Hyrauns (3*¢ S. viii. 168.)—On the 
authority of the useful articles in the Penny Post, 
which have before been of service to us, I attri- 
bute some of the hymns which form the subject 
of D. Y.’s query to the undermentioned authors 
and sources : — 

124. “Thou art gone up.” Emma Toke or 8. Philli- 
more. = _ 

193. “From highest heaven.” Sir H. Baker. 

232. “O praise our God.” Rev. W. W. How (1860). 

936. “In grief and fear.” Rev. W. Bullock. 

37. « Rejoice to day ” Rev. W. W. How. 

240, “ The year is gone.” From the Latin. 


953. “ Praise to God.” Rev. R. M. Benson, Curate of 


Cowley. _ # 
261. “Come pure hearts. Adam of S. Victor. 
972, “ Ye servants of our glorious King.” S. Ambrose. 
St. SwITHIn. 


Sr. James’s Fretps (3S. viii. 191.) — In an 
Act, 1662, for repairing the highways of London 


grt G, VIII. Serr. 23, 65.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and Westminster, among other thoroughfares of | 


St. James’s, mention is made of — 

“One other street in St. James’s Fields, commonly called 
the Pall Mall; and also one other, beginning from the 
Mews up to Piccadilly (now the Haymarket), and thence 
to the Stone bridge to the furthermost building near the 
ull, at the corner of Air Street.”—Knight’s England, 
vol. iii. book viii. ch. iv., “ National Industry.” 

I infer, from this account, that the whole of the 
streets mentioned, from Petty France to Air 
Street, were then St. James’s Fields; which, like 
those of St. George’s and St. Giles’s, retained 
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Whales in Greenland, &c. Illustrated with Copper-plates, 
whereon is curiously engraven every Beast, Bird, Fish, 
Serpent, and Insect, described in the whole Book. 12mo. 
London, ——.” 

My copy is a later edition, Glasgow, 1794, 
12mo. Witt1aM Bares. 
Birmingham. 


Bisuors’ Lawn Sieeves (3 S. viii. 169.) — 

| “The rochette is spoken of in the old Ordo Romanus 
under the title of linea; and has, no doubt, been very 
anciently used by bishops in the western Church. During 
the Middle Ages it was their ordinary garment in public. 
The word rochette is not, however, of any great antiquity, 
and perhaps cannot be traced further back than the 
thirteenth century. The chief difference between this 
garment and the surplice formerly was, that its sleeves 
were narrower than those of the latter ; for we do not per- 
ceive, in any of the ancient pictures of English bishops, 
those very wide and full lawn sleeves which are now 
used.”—Palmer’s Orig nes Liturgic we, Vol. ii. p. 318. 


One of the plates appended to Mr. Palmer's 


| work, represents a bishop dressed in a chimere and 


their names in popular reference long after they | 


were mapped into streets, but without a definite 
idea of their bounds. J. A. G. 


“ Wit o’ rae Wisp ” (3" S. viii. 69, 160.) —As 
the supposed cause of this phenomenon is alluded 
to in Dr. Haun’s note, I may refer him to a little 

teatise, entitled — ; 

“ Natural and Philosophical Conjectures on the Ignis 


Fatuus, or Jack in the Lanthorn: endeavouring to prove | 


that the Light so called proceeds from some Flying In- 
sect, and not from a fixed Vapour, as generally believ’d. 
With a Description and Curious Figure of the Indian 
Lanthorn Fly : a Nocturnal Insect, which carries a Light 
in dark Nights, equal to that of our Will with a Whisp. 
London, 12mo, 1736.” 


This treatise forms part of a volume, entitled — 
_“A Description of a Great Variety of Animals and 
Vegetables, &c.: being a Supplement to a Description of 
Three Hundred Animals, &c. London, 12mo, 1736.” 

This was followed by — 

‘ “ A Description of some Curious and Uncommon Crea- 
‘ures, omitted in the Description of Three Hundred 
Animals, and likewise in the Supplement to that Book, 
ke, In which is included, the Natural History of those 
aa Curiosities, the Chimpanzee, Male and Female, 
rought from the Angola, on the Coast of Guinea, and 
1: ; 

late publickly shown in London. Illustrated with Six- 
teen Copper Plates, &c. London, 12mo, 1739.” 


The original work is entitled : — 


“ A Description of above Three Hundred Animals, &c.; | 


with a particular Account of the Manner of Catching 


rochette. See also the frontispiece to Hart's Ec- 
clesiastical Records, C. J. Exxtort. 

Winkfield Vicarage. ; 

I have an engraving by G. Vertue, 1750, from a 
picture by Holbein, representing King Edward VI. 
presenting the charter of Bridewell Hospital to 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London. On 
the king’s right stands Thomas Goodrich, or 
Goodrick, Bishop of Ely, dressed apparently in 
white lawn sleeves. v3.0 


ReGmMenTAL Mepat (3" S. viii. 150.) — The 
medal Ob. “ Bust of Wm. III.,” &c., of which there 
are several varieties, is simply one formerly worn 
by members of Orange Lodges. The old 87th, 
originally known as “ Keith’s Highlanders” in 
1759, and afterwards as the “Prince of Wales's 
Irish,” could not with propriety wear such a 
medal. Whether the soldiers of the 87th ever 
wore a regimental medal, I should be only too 
glad to know; my own impression is, that there 
is no regimental medal for the 87th Regiment. 

GIBSON. 

Liverpool. 

Sr. Avevstine’s Monsters (3"¢S. viii. 178.)— 
The explanation suggested by F. A. is entitled to 
attention on more grounds than one: for while it 
goes far to vindicate the veracity of St. Augustine, 
it furnishes at the same time a serviceable mea- 
sure to guage the value of tradition by. 

MELETES. 


‘ 


Heratpic Puzzie (3S. viii. 208.) — Would 
not the husband of A.’s daughter be entitled to 
bear on an escutcheon of pretence her paternal 
and maternal arms etn 2 which if she had 
not been a co-heiress he would have impaled ? 

JoserH Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 
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An Enlarged and Illustrated Edition of Dr. Wi 
Complete Dictionary of the E nglish Language. 
ETC revised and improved. ByC hancey A. Goodrich, 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


&c.. and Noah Porter, D.D., &e. Tobe a 
tlendarium Gen tle cm. Henry I1T. and Edward J ‘welve Monthly Parts Parts VIT. and Vill. 
(In Two Volumes Edited by Charles Roberts, Secre & Daldy.) 
try to the Public Record Office. Published by authorit We are glad to chronicle the steady progress of ¢ 
of the Commissioners of H. M. Treasury, under the dire admirable and remarkably cheap Dictionary. The 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. (Longman.) Part brings the work down to the word “ Scaytimg? 
It would be impossible, within th pa at our d 
posal, to convey to our readers any adequate idea of t! 
vast amount of Genealogical information to be found it E : 
> ro y 4 , > 
these two volumes ; or to compress in an intelligible fort BOOKS AND ODD VOLT MES 
the full and satisfactory account given by Mr. Roberts in WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
his ample and exhaustive preface, of the materials fron Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be seat 
which these volumes have been compiled, the varied to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names aa 
. iresses are given for that purpose: — 
character of those materials, and the many important : P 
subjects which they serve to illustrate. The particular aorsaw Macaziwx. Vols. I. If. and VIII, 
reine s eciaenad —e x . "Wanted by Rev. £. F. St. Leger, Seotton Rectory, Ki Lindsey. 
series of Records from which the present work has been 7 . ectery, Saeee 
compiled is denominate ie ™ Inquisitions post mortem, Lewis's Toroonaraicat Dierronany or Ewnotann. Last edition 
because such Inquisitions ; by far the most important ferred ; 
documents the collection, which consists in addition, Wanted by Rev. J. Pickford, M.A., Busey Rectory, Watford, Rate 
however, of “ puisitic ‘ quod damnum,” “ Assig 
cost ss or las | aie al 2 « a® ond Frenca (G. J.) Tirrers or raz Canons Eccumsrasrican, 18500, 
ment f I or A f Age, Extent au ——— Hints on rar Ananancement or Cocoon, &eiPh 
“Valuations ” of lands and tenements, and o ssionally of | Episrota Osscononem Vinonom. Ed. Dr. E. Minch, 1627 


ye rsonal effects, “ Sheriffs’ and Coroners’ In juisition ‘y RUG —CENSEREE Ed. Hear. Guil. Rotermund, 199. 
' 


- > Lamentarionss Usscunoxcm Viaoncm. 
“ Escheats,” documents relating to the lands of “felons Wanted by Kev. Aiken Irvine, Kilbride, Bray. 
and fugitives,” and to'“ disputed inheritances” petitior 
to the King, and pleas and returns to writs of Certiora: Tux Comerere Ewousa Dicrrowany, by a Lover of good Bagi 
There are Inquisitions also taken on particular occasions ; and Common Sense. |2mo, 1753. 
for instance, to ascertain boundaries and liberties of variou Wanted by Rev. J. ra, 8, Spital Square. 
kinds, of markets and fairs, ferries and fisheries, tithes and N 
common of pasture ; or local duties, as the repair of road 
and bridwes: « pers¢ duties, as taking the order of 
knighthood. So that the title by which the whole ser 
called “ Inquisitions post morte m,” affords a very limited an 


imperfect idea of what it actually contains. From thes Notices ta € Correspondents, 


documents all the vealogical matt ntained in the Wans's Bore. Jf our Correspondent, R. 8.Q. Ovenoes, wll 

AS é heen ¢ ly 1} . a ur tnd S. v. p 12, ue ill see that his explanation of this a 
has here n 1 carefull ery oy | - extract —y ‘ heen already pr d by another Correspondent, pte Gey 
given in the exact words of the Record; but instead of ned to believe that ¢ han era es to an ancient legenc 
retainine t dificult abbreviat in which thev ar yet been able to refer to M. Michel's Essai eur Vade, which 6 

a . ee 7 - : ight upon the tradition m question, and so perhaps % 

written, and which ler them so unint ible to thos passage under consideration. fon. and Ore moe oe 
f the Canterbury Tales b. 
ec n Shakspe are Family appeared ia * N.&e@’ 
a juest here a note will reach him. 
necessal ‘ r the text intelliczible to persons not ’ ; whether the armorial bearings refervedto can 
accustomed to i atin, n index of upwards of ’  & repeat the (Query on German Poet's Dream. 

150 pages, print« n dk ea < pletenes h 1 note fur this Correspondent. Where can we fare 


s Axo Queares (No. 299), July 21, 1954. 
Wanted by Dr. Dou , Whitby. 


who are 1 tise her , the d riven in ez- 
tenso, with slight alteration im the elling as is 


to this i tant book. Gus a on + find the name of Prideam tm the 

om . ‘ ; : — ¢ Corawa tas that work isin the Reading Roem 

The Chronicle of “ 7 plete Angler” of Izaak Walt the Britiah Museum it is easily occessible. Vacher ont hentia i 
and Cha f Being « } tphical Record 2d a r i the Text of Cormeall. Consult abe 
ifs various ases and Mutations t homas West : : 


ll ArLS The uta of the British Museum 4 omg 
wood, (Willi theran.) , t fost he names re 
N ‘ Liversi, which willbe 


I ' ire < ymn—and how , : x reserences. 

usly minded t od men and true, Lord Kingeale’s prescriptive right, se" 3.2 as 
wether by the one link of love and 1 i. 451; Sra 5, 3 » S14 . 

orton Cog J. Datrox. The Mex of t and Writ ings of the Jate Br. 

verence for t vy of that worthy mar the present ae . . ; hority. 

. Samuel Johnson (Lond. } a work no authoré 4 
volume uliar interest. It a meré tices of the author, t . William Shaw, see“ N.&Q.” mB 
bibliographical a " of the Afi ons of } d European Magazin 

{ the / id wah | {ilton's Blin ineas ave ty by Miss Bliza- 

Complete er. i 1a | ! to the tim eth - inted in” N. & Q.” dB. Me 
‘ ‘ , ° ls a ~ ” 

when Mr. Westw ight tasl a close, for it Eanarom.—Anti, col. ii. line 22, for “Lord Belhews"” read 

ubounds in inci : ; since, a ri - | “ Lord Belhaven 

erves, it is difficult iv revi s, and @x® Cases f nding the volumes Ta Q” may be had of the 


] | I , s ior L | nd Newsemen. 
telling the tal ft , : nd’s one perfect | Publisher.and J ° and J al a 
> 1 - . A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q = 
Pastoral, not to be tem l sionally out of the dusty | peady.and may be had of all Bookeellers and Newsmen, price 
highway of listmaking ito those sinuous mea low-paths or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


of gossip and garrulity, that ‘ much more germane “Nores ann Qveums” is published at noon on Fettnw.s 
‘ . - : " D n Mowrnty Parts. Zhe Subscription for Sta 

to the matt We should . have had a word « —_ s forwarded direct from the Publisher (includ 
two to say upon some of these “sinuous meadow-paths of | yearly Inpex) is Is, 4d. which may be paid by Pon © 

OSsi| nd rt but ‘ he lx e side payable at the Strand Post Ofice,in favour ©& ILLIA! 

: ‘= ility, vaio ad th < by the <c Weitrxerow Srazer, Staaxp, W.C., where also all CommenicatiOmt 

f th Lea, and the Spirit « n shed its gentle in- vor tae Epitor should be addressed. 
fluence over us. “Noras & Quenres’ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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